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Whether the occasion be an in- | 

formal supper, a coke party for the 

youngsters, a simple buffet, or a 

formal dinner, the dining table be- 
comes the social axis of the scene. 


Make it gay, inviting, friendly | 
with Taperlites: Simple decorations 
that add a festive note, that lift the | 
plainest menu to the emotional level 
of a grand occasion. Taperlites pro- 
vide the light, beauty and romance 
to captivate young imaginations . . . 
encourage an expansive feeling of 
gaiety, and compete with the art- 
fully contrived atmosphere of com- 
mercialized entertainment. 
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@ Buy TAPERLITES in a variety 
of colors and sizes at your grocer’s 
or drugstore. Recognize them by 
the handy two-pack container and 
the exclusive FIRM-FIT end that 
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Correspondence 





Finding Classroom Space 


Epiror: Msgr. William E. McManus ex- 
poses a sad state of affairs in his Sept. 8 
America article. It is shocking to know 
that thousands of 9th-graders cannot, for 
lack of room, be admitted to our Catholic 
high schools. 

Let us face realities. We want our 9th- 
graders to learn more about their religion 
than they have learned in the elementary 
grades. If they are refused admission, then 
they are lost to us in their decisive years 
from 14 to 18. 

Elimination of the first three grades in 
our 9,568 elementary schools would give 
us 28,704 classrooms. At 40 pupils to a 
room, we could accommodate 1,148,160 pu- 
pils. If we go slower and eliminate the two 
lowest grades, it would give us 19,136 
classrooms. At 40 to a room we could seat 
765,440 pupils. That is more than the 672,- 
999 pupils now in our 2,383 Catholic high 
schools... . 

(Rr. Rev.) Mscr. Francis J. JANSEN 
Hammond, Ind. 


Finding College Teachers 


Eprror: The children born in the early 
1940’s now crowding the Catholic high 
schools will soon be filling Catholic col- 
leges. College presidents must find teach- 
ers, 

As one aware of the high standards of 
scholarship in England, I suggest that 
there are many converts to the faith in the 
United Kingdom who may be available 
and who would be desirable additions to 
any college staff. 

Recently an Anglican dean, an outstand- 
ing scholar, was received into the Church. 
If he is married, he will have few oppor- 
tunities to make a living in England. 

College presidents should correspond 
with the Converts’ Aid Society (Secre- 
tary, F. W. Chambers, K.C.S.G.), 20 
Holmes Road, Twickenham, Middlesex, 
England. This society is the one of which 
G. K. Chesterton was so fond. 

Joun T. WErr 
Toronto, Ont. 


Right to Work States 


Eprror:. Fr. Masse’s helpful article of 
Sept. 1 lists Vermont as having a “right to 
work” law. We may not be wealthy, but we 
have our pride. We don’t have one—yet. 
Vermont Farm Bureau President Keith 
Wallace has said he would sound out the 
farmers. Result is that all five candidates 
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for Vermont’s two top State offices have 
gone on record as opposed. The Vermont 
edition of Our Sunday Visitor also editori- 
alized against the proposal, terming it 
“insincere.” We'll know the result next 
January when the legislature reconvenes. 

Joun D. DoNocGHUE 
Winooski Park, Vt. 


Eprror: Father Masse’s article on “Right to 
Work Laws” contended that the State of 
Delaware had such a law. To my knowl- 
edge the First State has no such law. Kind- 
ly correct me if Iam wrong. G.T. Hatt 
Wilmington, Delaware 


[The correspondents are right. To the 
good people of Delaware and Vermont, 
Fr. Masse sends apologies. Ev.]| 


“God Helps Those...” 


Eprror: I am a personal admirer of your 
Jakarta, Indonesia, correspondent, Fr. J. 
Haarselhorst, S.J. I also sympathize with 
former colonial countries and I realize that 
much of their poverty is due to exploitation 
by Westerners. 

However, let us not forget that West- 
erners contributed much to the advance- 
ment of their non-Western brothers in mat- 
ters social, religious and economic. The 
non-Western peoples, and even some na- 
tions in the Western hemisphere, must un- 
derstand that progress and prosperity can- 
not be a gift from outsiders. It must be 
earned by hard work, by diligence, hones- 
ty and a sincere desire for advancement... . 

(Rr. Rev.) Mscr. L. G. Licutrti 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Bouquet 


Eprror: A word of thanks to you and your 
publication for the support given the 1956 
Catholic Bishops’ Relief Fund Appeal. 
Your generosity in “advertising” our over- 
seas relief appeal is very much appreci- 
ated by all of us concerned with the or- 
ganization of the appeal—and by the 
homeless and needy throughout the world 
who benefit from the programs of Catholic 
Relief Services. . . . 

(Rr. Rev.) Mscr. Epwarp E. SwanstroM 
Catholic lclief Services-NCWC 

New York, .N. Y. 


Recovery, Inc. 


Eprror: One item in Kathleen Rutherford’s 
fine article on Recovery, Inc. (Am. 9/15) 
should be clarified to encourage the fullest 
possible expansion of this form of self-help, 
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group therapy for nervous and mental pa- 
tients. She states: “Every group leader in 
the work must be a recovered patient, or 
one on the road to recovery.” 

That is the ideal which each group seeks 
and which most have accomplished. How- 
ever, the lack of such a leader in a com- 
munity does not necessarily deprive its 
people of the benefits of Recovery. Under 
certain circumstances the national office of 
Recovery, Inc., will permit groups to be 
officially established and conducted by 
persons who are not or have not been pa- 
tients. Examples of this are afforded by 
the Louisville, Cincinnati and Dayton 
branches of Recovery, Inc. 

WittramM: OLEKSAK 


Dayton, Ohio 


Strikes against State 


Epiror: I note an error in your issue of 
Aug. 18. It occurs in the Current Comment 
“Strikes against the States,” in which you 
credit President F. D. Roosevelt with the 
statement “that there is no right to strike 
against the government.” 

Check this. If I remember it was, or 
should be, credited to President Calvin 
Coolidge, who as Governor of Massachu- 
setts enunciated this phrase. which prob- 
ably made him President of the United 
States. It was at the time of the Boston 
police strike. ... 

Cont. JoHN V. Rowan, U.S.A., Ret’p. 
Colonial Heights, Va. 


(President Roosevelt, in a letter to Luther 
Steward, president of the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes, reported in the 
N.Y. Times for Sept. 5, 1937, said that 
strike action by government employees “is 
unthinkable and intolerable.” 

Two years later, at a press conference 
on July 14, 1939, he repeated this condem- 
nation of strikes by government employes. 
He said on thai occasion: “You cannot 
strike against the government.” 

The correspondent is right in saying 
that Coolidge, when Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, said the same thing in the course 
of a strike by Boston policemen. Eprror.]. 


Moral Relativism 


Epiror: Your Aug. 25 editorial, “A Poser 
for Moral Relativists,” was of much interest 
to me as a student at a secular university. 
The advanced sociology and anthropology 
courses in which I participated all had the 
dominant theme of cultural relativism as 
the standard of normalcy, while at the same 
time the statistical and organic methods 
were suggested as tools to feel the pulse of 
any society. ... CamiLLe Samt ABOOD 
Lansing, Mich. 
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A City Debates the Fourth “R” 


New York City is listening to another 
round in the local debate over moral 
values in the public school. (See Fr. 
McCluskey’s article, pp, 619-20.) 

At a public hearing Sept. 17, in- 
terested parties spoke their pro’s and 
con’s before the Board of Education 
about the adoption of a revised state- 
ment on values. The original statement, 
proposed last year, was withdrawn after 
widespread criticism of its allegedly 
theistic bias. 

At the hearing the American Human- 
ist Association, the Society for Ethical 
Culture, the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism and the Free 
Thinkers of America eloquently defend- 


ed the cause of secularism. Our common * 


schools, they argued, must remain neu- 
tral between believer and non-believer, 
and can never foster values derived 
from revealed religion. 

The American Jewish Congress and, 
to some extent, the N. Y. Board of 
Rabbis still found the theistic portions 
of the statement unacceptable. They 
urged a more secularist statement. 

Thomas A. Brennan, of the Coordi- 
nating Committee of Catholic Lay Or- 
ganizations, spoke the reserved ap- 
proval of many Catholic groups: “. . . 
we feel that as a minimum it is sub- 
stantially sound.” 

With due respect for the non-be- 
liever’s rights of conscience and with 
proper sympathy for Jewish fears of 
being religiously segregated, the posi- 
tion of the vast believing majority also 
has a claim. Absolute religious neutral- 
ism prevents the common school from 
preparing pupils to understand the pro- 
religious orientation of our democracy. 


Putting the Bee on Spellers 


Some Ivy League colleges had better 
start trembling for their laurels. One 
metropolitan newspaper editor recently 
grumbled: “We have a Harvard man 
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on our staff who wrote about ‘a bazaar 
series of events’ (Yale men are no 
better).” The embittered editor’s com- 
plaint was occasioned by a survey made 
by W. MacLean Johnson, president of 
the Webster Publishing Company, of 
editors of daily papers and wire serv- 
ices, to find out if they were plagued 
by poor spelling on the part of report- 
ers. 

To a man, says a news release on 
the results of the survey, editors said 
that younger newspaper men are poor- 
er spellers than their elder confreres 
and that since poor spelling is generally 
symptomatic of carelessness about 
words and of failure in “other phases 
of accuracy,” it will hold back a man 
who is otherwise capable. John P. 
Sisk’s ruminations in “Johnny Can’t 
Spell, Either” (Am. 9/15) thereby get 
corroboration. 

But let not only the Ivy League 
tremble. Editors charge that “the aver- 
age high-school and college graduate 
today is a very poor speller, apparently 
reflecting the trend away from the three 
R’s.” 

Want a test? Here are words editors 
say are most frequently misspelled: 
hemorrhage 

paralell 
affadavit 
misspell 
principal 


embarrass 
occurred 
dependent 
weird 
principle 


marshal 
accomodate 
consensus 
flout-faunt 
sepérate 


Four of the above words are mispelled, 
and one right here. Can you spot them? 


Partners in Production 


We like the tone of the report which 
the officers of the United Steelworkers 
submitted last week to the union’s bien- 
nial convention at Los Angeles. It was 
only natural to fear that one of the 
casualties of last summer’s industry- 
wide steel strike might be Pres. David 
McDonald’s “mutual trusteeship” cam- 
paign. As part of that campaign the 
union leader, accompanied by top in- 
dustry executives, has visited steel 
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plants all over the country, preaching 
the doctrine of labor-management co- 
operation. 

With no trace of bitterness over the 
walkout, Mr. McDonald told the con- 
vention delegates that he still firmly be- 
lieves in mutual trusteeship. “Unless 
we are entangled in theories of ‘class 
struggle’,” he said, “we can recognize 
that all of us—labor, management and 
owners—are in this thing together.” He 
denied that the kind of cooperation he 
advocated is, as some employers have 
suggested, a bid for “socialism”; or that 
it indicates, as some unionists have 
charged, a softness toward manage- 
ment. It amounts to no more, the Steel- 
worker’s president explained, than an 
effort to “face the facts of life in our 
free-enterprise economy.” 

Though Mr. McDonald conceded 
that labor and management might not 
always agree on the best way to reach 
their goals, he hoped that the recent 
strike would be the last one in the in- 
dustry. After all, he said, the plain fact 
is that the goals of labor and manage- 
ment “are more or less the same”; their 
“interests have very much in common.” 

In that philosophy of industrial rela- 
tions, it is easy to detect an echo of 
Pope Leo XIII’s: “Capital cannot do 
without labor, nor labor without capi- 
tal.” 


Racket of Smut Tie-Ins 


How do the suggestive comics, the 
“girlie” and “art” magazines get on the 
newsstands? That they are there is a 
fact. It is very probably a fact, too, 
that they are there even though most 
newsdealers would be very happy not 
to have to handle the slimy stuff. It 
gets on the stands because various 
distributing agencies make the dealer 
take a certain percentage of the filthy 
material in order to get the standard 
magazines on which his business de- 
pends. 

The existence of this racket has long 
been known, but it came glaringly to 
the fore in a recent conference in New 
York of the State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Obscene Publications. 
Some forty district attorneys and police 
officials heard time and again the 
charge that independent newsdealers 
“have no choice in the magazines they 
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receive from the distributors.” State 
Assemblyman James A. Fitzpatrick re- 
minded those who issued these charges 
that under N. Y. State law tie-in sales 
are a misdemeanor. He reproved the 
law-enforcement officers for not having 
brought in “a single prosecution” under 
the existing law. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick also suggested that 
a study be made of the State antitrust 
laws as a possible means to break up 
this vicious tie-in practice. Back in 
1938, Government suits against motion- 
picture producers outlawed _block- 
booking of movies as constituting a 
monopoly, Though hyper-sensitiveness 
about “freedom of the press” might 
render a similar attack on tie-in sales 
fruitless, they should be looked into. 

Certainly something must be done to 
relieve the helplessness of decent deal- 
ers before the purveyors of smut. 


Malthus on the Carpet Again 


For a good while after T. R. Malthus 
(1766-1834) proposed his theory that 
human population increases faster than 
the food supply necessary to sustain 
it, and that consequently the human 
race was eating itself literally out of 
house and home, the callous corollary 
that human fertility must be checked 
even by artificial and immoral methods 
was widely accepted. Among many 
anthropologists, social scientists and the 
like, it was practically a dogma. This 
school of thought still persists, of course, 
but of late years more than one scientist 
has questioned Malthus’ factual basis. 

At the Sheffield, England, session 
of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (Sept. 5), for 
instance, Cambridge University’s Dr. 
C. B. Goodhart contended that Malthus’ 


underlying assumption was false. That 
assumption was that human fecundity 
was unalterable save by deliberate and 
artificial methods. Dr. Goodhart was 
vigorous in maintaining that a natural 
decrease in fecundity follows upon 
growing prosperity and a decline in 
the mortality rate. 

The problem of population and re- 
sources is admittedly complex, and not 
to be solved in these few lines. It is 
heartening, however, to hear authorita- 
tive voices raised to question what has 
long been the “scientific fact” of Mal- 
thusianism. As Fr. John L. Thomas, 
S. J., will point out in an article on 
this matter soon to appear in this Re- 
view, “population problems can be 
solved if man uses science for pro- 
duction rather than for destruction.” 
Artificial birth control as a solution is 
destructive and defeatist. 





Insurance companies, never anxious to extend cover- 
age to barns that are already burning, are becoming 
less and less willing to extend health insurance to per- 
sons who have developed a dangerous sickness. In fact. 
the companies, pressed by claims increasing in number 
and amount, have in some regions been exercising their 
contractual right to cancel health-insurance policies. 
To such an extent has this practice grown that in half 
the States of the Union legislation has been proposed 
to regulate the circumstances under which an insur- 
ance company can decline to underwrite the health of 
one of its policyholders. 

A typical case is that of the woman who, after pay- 
ing premiums faithfully for 15 years, submits her first 
claim for medical expenses. The claim is paid but the 
policyholder, now approaching middle or old age, is 
dropped. The cancelation is perfectly legal according 
to a clause in the contract which reads, in substance, 
that “the company shares with you the right of not re- 
newing this policy at the expiration of any year.” 

Disappointed (or outraged) policyholders have 
obtained little relief in the courts, since the insurance 
companies, in dropping bad health risks, are doing 
exactly what the contract allows. As a result of the 
judicial inability to regulate insurance policies, State 
legislatures have been thinking about proposals to 
make all health-insurance policies non-cancelable from 
the date of issue or at least after a certain period of 
years. The insurance companies quite understandably 
feel that such restrictions would drive up the cost of 
insurance and make it increasingly unavailable. 

North Carolina recently enacted a compromise stat- 
ute hy which a period of notice must be given to the 
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insured by the company before non-renewal of the 
policy. This period is to be proportionate to the length 
of time the policy has been in force. Since the maximum 
period of notice in the North Carolina law is two years, 
the statute cannot solve the acute problem of chronic 
or catastrophic sickness. This great tragedy, which 
afflicts 15 per cent of all families each year, is even 
more crushing in view of the latest cost-of-living index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. According to this 
source, medical bills have increased 25 per cent in the 
last six years, while the cost of living in this period has 
advanced only 8 per cent. 


FEDERAL ACTION NEEDED 


While it is true that health-insurance benefits run 
higher each year, the annual $2.5 billion from this 
source pays for only about 12 per cent of all medical 
costs in the nation. Today 110 million persons have some 
type of health-insurance coverage—compared to 12 
million in 1941. Insurance against sickness, however, is 
still not available to those who need it most and those 
who can afford it least. The reinsurance scheme pro- 
posed by the Eisenhower Administration (a plan not 
very promising, as this Review has pointed out) was not 
even seriously considered by the 84th Congress, with 
the result that virtually nothing on the Federal level has 
been done lately to bring relief to those millions of 
persons and families to whom serious sickness means 
disaster. If the Federal Government continues to delay 
all measures to assist the health-insurance companies, 
the States will more and more feel an obligation to in- 
tervene. Such a result might be undesirable and un- 
satisfactory. 
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Jews in Latin America 


Volumes have been written recently 
about the alleged “persecution” of 
Protestants in Latin America. Very lit- 
tle has been heard about the approxi- 
mately 700,000 Jews who have settled 
there. Recently Philip M. Klutznick, 
president of B'nai B’rith, returned from 
a seven-week tour through nine Latin- 
American countries, reported an “as- 
tonishing development” among South 
America’s Jews, many of them immi- 
grants from Hitler's Germany. 

Their quick adjustment, their abil- 
ity to integrate in their new home- 
lands and to establish themselves 
economically is a tribute to their 
own resourcefulness and to the re- 
ceptivity of the nations who took 
them in. 


Argentina has the largest number of 
Jewish citizens; 400,000 live in or near 
Buenos Aires, 

Mr. Klutznick remarked that Quito, 
capital of Ecuador, had only one Jew- 
ish family before Hitler’s time. Today 
there are 1,200 Jews and a $60,000 
synagogue and community center in 
Quito. 

He underlines the fact that Jewish 
education is thriving in Latin America. 
Lima, Peru, has a Jewish colony of 
about 5,000, which “supports a magnifi- 
cent Jewish day school” with an en- 
rolment of 500. There is little evidence 
of anti-Semitism. “Jews there generally 
enjoy an ease of movement that has 
allowed them to progress as a group.” 

This authoritative report on the 
state of the Jewish community in Latin 
America suggests that Protestant 
groups there might learn a few lessons 
from their Jewish brethren. 


No Soviet-Japanese Treaty 


As though the left-wing gains in 
Japan’s last elections were not enough, 
the country’s Liberal-Democratic Gov- 
ernment now has something else to 
worry about. The recent trip of For- 
eign Minister Mamoru Shigemitsu to 
Moscow for the purpose of concluding 
a Soviet-Japanese peace treaty has 
ended in complete failure. Russia still 
refuses to hand over the southernmost 
Kurile Islands of Etorofu and Kuna- 
shiri occupied by the Soviets since the 
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close of World War II. Soviet posses- 
sion of these islands strikes hard at 
Japanese pride, Prime Minister Hato- 
yama’s Government was elected partly 
in the hope that he would be able to 
vindicate Japan’s claim to them. 
Etorofu and Kunashiri are two bar- 
ren, windswept islands stretching some 
25 miles to the north of the main Japa- 
nese island of Hokkaido. At the closest 
point Etorofu is a mere mile or two 
from the Japanese coast, Both islands 
are essential to Japanese defense and 
to the country’s fishing industry. More- 
over, they have always indisputably 


been parts of Japan and were not in- | 


cluded among the former possessions 
which Japan renounced in the San 
Francisco treaty of 1951. 

Russia is sure to remain stubborn 
on this territorial question, if only to 
provoke the fall of the Hatoyama Gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless it strikes us the 
Liberal-Democrats would be wise to 
gamble on the opposite effect and play 
up Soviet adamancy. More than ever 
it should be obvious to the most con- 
fused Japanese that there is little to 
gain from ties with the Soviet Union. 
This realization may halt the leftward 
trend in the Japanese electorate which 
has in the past year become quite 
alarming. 


Mongoloids and Morality 


The point made in a recent editorial 
in this Review (“One Stigma That 
Won't Beat a Dogma,” 9/15, p. 557) 
has received corroboration from the 
latest scientific research. The point was 
that unless human life is respected and 
preserved, even when it is afflicted with 
“incurable” and painful diseases, not 
only the moral law is transgressed, but 
medical science itself is deprived of the 
opportunity and the challenge to find 
cures for the “incurable.” 

Mongolian infants have until now 
been thought doomed to a life of idiocy. 
There has been no known cure, and 
soft-hearted sentimentalists have fre- 
quently had a field day in using these 
unfortunate infants as examples of the 
kind of “burden on society” that would 
be much better quietly “put away.” 
Moreover, according to this line of 
thinking, parents who have a child of 
that type ought to avoid having other 


children because mongolism is heredi- 
tary. 

Reporting Sept. 14 to the First In. 
ternational Congress of Clinical Chemis. 
try assembled in New York, a research 
team from the Brooklyn Jewish Hos- 
pital holds out hope that a cure for 
mongolism is just around the corner, 
Indications now are that the affliction 
results from a deficiency in the transfer 


of vitamin A from mother to foetus, | 


At any rate, the team was firm in stat- 
ing that 
. , . the role of heredity itself has 
been overemphasized in the cau- 
sation of mental retardation and 
physical abnormalities. 


It is safe to say that the development 
of clinical chemistry will usher in the 
cure for many hitherto “incurable” ills, 


Aid to South Korea 


When Sen. Allen J. Ellender, on the 
last lap of an inspection tour of U.S. 
foreign-aid programs, reached Korea on 
Sept. 15, he found that news of his 
Jakarta interview (Am. 9/22, 579-80) 
had preceded him. He was met by hos- 
tile demonstrators and a flurry of 
scorching editorials. 

Lest this incident harm relations 
with our gallant little Asiatic ally, it 
may be helpful to record here what 
two authoritative U.S. officials have 
said about economic aid to South 
Korea. Testifying last April before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Gen. 
Lyman L, Lemnitzer, Commander in 
Chief, Far East Command, said: 

To be successful the military-aid 

program needs to be supported by 

increasing economic strength. . . . 

The economic-aid program is there- 

fore linked inseparably with the 

military-aid program in the Re- 

public of Korea. 
On the value of the economic-aid pro- 
gram General Lemnitzer was strongly 
supported by C. Tyler Wood, Economic 
Coordinator for Korea. Mr. Wood, 
praising the cooperation of the South 
Koreans, told the committee that he had 
rarely known a situation “in which aid 
from the United States . . . is a more 
crucial factor.” 

Koreans need have no fear that this 
country will cease helping them to re 
build their war-shattered economy. 
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Overhauling Our Foreign Aid 


When Congress reluctantly voted 
$4.1 billion for the Mutual Security 
Program last summer, it was obvious 
that widespread dissatisfaction existed 
in Washington over foreign aid. Before 
adjourning, both the House and Senate 
authorized studies of the whole pro- 
gram. Now the White House has an- 
nounced that Benjamin F. Fairless, re- 
tired president of U. S. Steel, will head 
a citizens’ committee that will make 
the same sort of investigation. A first 
report is due Dec. 1. 

“Foreign aid” has meant many things 


since wartime Lend-Lease, or even 
since UNRRA and the Marshall Plan. 
The Korein war shifted the emphasis 
from the economic to the military. But 
the world situation continues to evolve. 
The entry of the Soviet Union into 
the field of economic assistance is a 
new and significant development. The 
Kremlin implicitly acknowledges the 
importance of foreign aid. At the same 
time, its impending competition imposes 
a new look on our own methods and 
objectives. 

We are told that the basic review 
of foreign aid now under way in Wash- 
ington will include its “philosophical” 


as well as its technical aspects. It is 
not very clear what this means, but 
if our aid program gains unity and 
consistency from being inspired by a 
right concept of the solidarity of the 
human race, this will be a great gain. 
Even a purely economic program needs 
a solid cultural underpinning to sup- 
port it. 

We have been lacking thus far in 
our understanding of the spiritual and 
moral aspirations of the peoples we 
hope to help, Perhaps the three com- 
mittees now at work will find means of 
strengthening this side of our foreign- 
aid program. 





A British Diplomat Fights Today’s Heresies 


Professional diplomats are often looked upon as 
the most sophisticated, if not most cynical, class 
of men in the world. Their work on the front lines 
of international relations virtually compels them 
to concentrate on the immediate and the super- 
ficial. It was news of a sort, therefore, when the 
International Diplomatic Academy met last June 
in Paris to hear a lecture on “The Role of Ideas 
in International Relations.” The speaker was Sir 
David Kelly, the representative of a pragmatic 
people who do not normally get excited over ideas. 

Sir David’s background gave his words special 
authority. Born in 1891, he had a distinguished 
diplomatic career of more than 30 years. He retired 
in 1951 after serving for two years as British Am- 
bassador in Moscow. Since then, he has written 
two books, as well as numerous articles, which 
reflect his rich experience. He is president of the 
British Council, the official Foreign Office agency 
for cultural affairs. 

In the former Ambassador’s mind, the under- 
lying crisis of our civilization is primarily spiritual 
and due to a succession of false ideas about hu- 
man nature. Our political and economic difficulties, 
he holds, are only surface manifestations. Such 
is not an original thought, by any means, but in 
this case its exponent can illustrate the point by 
examples from his own professional observations. 
Not a theologian, professor or poet, but a man 
of affairs, his warning on the practical effect of 
bad principles may have a special resonance in 
circles not usually receptive to such admonitions. 

The speaker told his select Paris audience of 
Ambassadors and Foreign Ministers that man 
always seeks objectives that are not to be found 
“in a Sears-Roebuck catalog.” Does this allusion 
mean that he includes Americans, too, in his 
criticism of those who underestimate the im- 
portance of theories and ideas? Somewhere in 





his other writings Sir David recalls an experience 
he had with “a leading U. S. newspaper” which 
asked him to write two articles. The first was duly 
accepted and published; the other was sent back 
by the editor. The reason given? The contributor 
had committed the journalistic error of mention- 
ing Hegel in his first paragraph. Evidently the 
editor himself doubted that the German philosoph- 
er (who provided the theoretical basis for Marx- 
ism), or any philosopher for that matter, had 
anything to do with what’s wrong in world af- 
fairs. 


CATHOLIC LAYMAN IN ACTION 


It should interest American Catholics to learn, 
if they do not already know, that Sir David Kelly 
is today one of the most respected Catholic lay- 
men in Great Britain. Despite his Irish name, he 
is a convert, having entered the Church on finish- 
ing Oxford in 1914. Reviewing The Hungry Sheep 
(London: Hollis and Carter, 1955), in which the 
diplomat develops in detail the theses of his Paris 
address, Douglas Jerrold hailed him as a model 
for Catholic laymen. Observing that never since 
the Reformation have Catholics been so prominent 
in British public life, Mr. Jerrold regretfully con- 
tinued: “But the sound we hear from them too 
often is not a strong and, above all, an eager chal- 
lenge to current heresies, but the quiet footsteps 
of men passing by on the other side.” From this 
indictment he excepts the president of the British 
Council. Sir David provides, indeed, a choice 
example of an intelligent and influential Catholic 
who, through the medium of his professional call- 
ing, brings to bear upon the solution of our great 
world problems the full weight of moral and 
spiritual principles. It is too bad that The Hungry 
Sheep has not yet been published in this country. 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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Washington Front 


It was widely predicted that this year’s Presidential 
campaign would be a deadly grim struggle. In its 
beginning, however, it looked as if it might be a lot 
of fun. The President, at his kickoff affair at Gettysburg, 
admonished his national workers to campaign “with 
a grin.” A day later, when Stevenson opened his Wash- 
ington headquarters, a radio reporter cornered his son 
Borden, and asked him: “What does the son of a candi- 
date do?” The young man answered, dead-pan: “Smile.” 
This led the newscaster to remark that the real issue 
might be smile vs. grin. 

The Republican fun began at San Francisco, when a 
Nebraska delegate tried to nominate a mythical “Joe 
Smith,” a name he had no doubt picked from the news- 
paper account of MGM's sale to TV-interests of a pack- 
age of films, one of which was titled Joe Smith, Ameri- 
can. The Democrats then, deadly serious, announced 
that they were seeking the votes of all the Joe Smiths, 
symbols of the “little people.” The cream of the jest 
is that Joe Smith’s sponsor is a well-known millionaire, 
owner of a chain of gas stations and brickworks in the 
Midwest. Maybe Joe Smith works there. He is already 
as famous as Kilroy. : 

To add to the hilarity, Republican headquarters or- 





Underscorings 





dered all candidates to use the ungrammatical, McCar- 
thyesque “Democrat party” in referring to the opposi- 
tion. The Democrats were nonplused at the sneer, ex- 
cept to point out, again deadly serious, that “Demo. 
cratic party” is the legal, registered name in all States, 
territories and the District of Columbia. Then there 
was the press photo of the President having his grand- 
son David pose wearing a Confederate army cap. 
Young David, judging by the deep scowl on his face, 
did not seem to see the joke. 

There were some unintentional laughs also. GOP 


Chairman Leonard W. Hall solemnly announced that ; 


his campaign would be conducted on a high plane, with 
“no name-calling,” and then almost in the same breath 
added that his party in 1952 had evicted a “Govern. 
ment by crook and crony.” This, of course, was a 
direct quote from one of General Eisenhower’s speeches 
in the 1952 campaign attacking Truman. Then Adlai 
Stevenson, usually impeccable in speech, in speaking 
at Harrisburg of the elite, pronounced it “ee-light,” 
instead of “A-leet.” 

How long this new campaign fun will last is any- 
body’s guess. Probably not for long. Once the Vice- 
Presidential candidates really get going—and both are 
experts at needling—the frivolity will end and tempers 
will begin to rise. And of course there is the master 
needler of them all, Harry Truman, waiting in the 
wings, impatient to do his act. WiLFrip Parsons 


p> THE NEW UNIVERSITY of Dallas, 
Texas, began its first semester this fall. 
It is operated by the Diocese of Dallas- 





Fort Worth. Whiie its enrolment is pre- 


SOME 5,000 ALUMNI of St. Xavier 
High School in Cincinnati will cele- 
brate on Oct. 17 the 125th anniversary 
of the establishment of Catholic higher 
education in the Cincinnati area. On 
Oct. 17, 1831 the Athenaeum, parent 
institution of St. Xavier High School 
and Xavier University, opened its doors 
on the site now occupied by the high 
school. The Society of Jesus assumed 
direction of the institution about ten 
years later. Features of the celebration 
will be an evening Mass attended by 
Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati 
and the presentation of the high school’s 
first annual Insignis Award to a dis- 
tinguished alumnus. 


pA NEW RELIGIOUS SOCIETY, 
the Pious Union of Brothers of the 
Diocese of Alexandria, La., was found- 
ed Sept. 7 by Bishop Charles P. Greco 
at the Don Bosco Boys’ Home, Cotton- 
port, La. Five young men form the 
group at present, and four others are 
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soon to join. After a year of novitiate, 
the brothers will be assigned to work 
of the lay apostolate on a parochial or 
diocesan level. 


p NOTING THE NEED for reiterat- 
ing its past stand against segregation, 
the 13th national congress of the Na- 
tional Federation of Catholic College 
Students, meeting in Cleveland Sept. 
4, called upon student governments “to 
examine their campus situations and 
work for the abolition of all discrim- 
inatory practices.” 


Bp THE ENSIGN, formerly subtitled 
“Canada’s National Catholic Weekly,” 
has come out in a new format and is 
subtitled “Canada’s National News- 
magazine.” The Sept. 1 issue is in 
magazine form, on slick paper, with 
pictures and color. Though wider now 
in its interests, it still addresses itself 
primarily to a Catholic audience (425 
St. Sulpice St., Montzeal, P. Q.). 


America e 





* ing of the cathedral of Manila, totally 


dominantly Catholic, its opening class 
will contain also Protestants and Jews. 





p> AT THE END of its first year, the 
Sacred Heart Program is being tele- 
vised over 63 TV stations from coast 
to coast. Its 15-minute weekly program 
offers short explanations of Catholic 
beliefs. 


ee. <n 


pTO RESTORE friendly relations 
with its former enemy, the Philippines, 
Japan has sent a first shipment of 
60,000 bags of cement for the rebuild- 


razed during World War II. 


p>IN LONDON, England, on Sept. 13 
died Most Rev. Edward Myers, 81, 
Coadjutor Archbishop of Westminster, 
just three weeks and three days after 
the death of the Archbishop, Bernard 
Cardinal Griffin. Westminster has now 
only one Bishop, Auxiliary Bishop 
George L. Craven. CK 
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Never More Erect Than When Kneeling 


Some time ago one of our popular magazines ran a 
poll which asked a number of people why they went 
to church. The replies are not at hand, but recollection 
is vivid that the vast majority of the answers were 
concerned with what ought to have been secondary rea- 
sons. Many replied that they went to church because 
it gave them “a sense of belonging,” because the ser- 
mon gave them “intellectual stimulus,” because they 
enjoyed the company of nice people, and so on. Probably 
one response in ten went to the heart of the matter 
and stated that one went to church primarily to wor- 
ship God. 

It is without doubt an obvious feature of much of 
our present spiritual revival, as revealed by mounting 
church attendance, that a utilitarian motive is behind 
a considerable amount of the renewed interest in 
religion. The temporal advantages that can be found 
in powers of “positive thinking,” in “peace of mind” 
promised those who turn to some form of religious 
activity can be all well and good in their place. Fre- 
quently enough they are, so to speak, by-products of 
a religiously orientated life. But the current emphasis 
on them serves only too well to obscure the basic fact 
that man is a praying being precisely because he is a 
creature—and a sinful creature—of Almighty God. 

This drift toward oblivion of creaturehood’s first duty 
and basic glory, adoration, is subtly at work in the 
responses given by ten religious leaders (eight Protes- 
tant, one rabbi and one Greek Dissident) to a ques- 
tionnaire in McCall's for September, “How to Pray .. . 
and What to Pray For.” True, not all the clergymen 
were asked specificially about the nature of prayer, but 
it is rather symptomatic that only one answer (to the 
question, “Is There a Right and a Wrong Way to 
Pray?”) explicitly stated that the primary purpose of 


prayer is “praise, adoration and reverence for God.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theological Seminary 
was the one leader who insisted that “the right prayer 
concentrates on the glory and majesty of God.” Having 
made the essential point, Dr. Niebuhr then unfortunate- 
ly continued with a statement that can lead only to 
confusion, saying: “It is selfish to pray for yourself. 
You are using God when you pray for your own ends.” 
This is not true. Anything that can be legitimately de- 
sired can be legitimately petitioned from a loving 
Father. Only if the ends I desire are contrary to the 
ends God wills for me will I be striving to use God 
as a means. 


THUS SHALL YOU PRAY 


The prayer of petition is not the highest form of 
prayer, but it is included in our Lord’s command: “Thus 
shall you pray.” If “hallowed be Thy Name” is His 
directive, so is “give us this day our daily bread.” 

Though it must be insisted on that the prayer of 
petition is perfectly valid and meritorious, it is neverthe- 
less true that selfless prayer is more sublime. The great 
apostolic intentions that are recommended monthly 
by the Apostleship of Prayer, for example, ought to 
occupy an ever increasing place in our lives of prayer. 
Our petitions may humanly and humbly touch on our 
success in business, our health, our little plans and 
hopes, but the wider horizons of what we ask for ought 
to open up on the vast vistas of the intentions of the 
Heart of Christ. 

Pére Raoul Plus, S.J., reminds us in his gem of a 
little book, How to Pray Well, that man is never more 
kingly than when on his knees, for if “prayer is a cry 
of distress,” it nevertheless is at the same time “a hymn 
of glory.” 


By-Passing Suez: Some Consequences 


As a new conference on the Suez Canal crisis opened 


in London on September 19, a Big Three boycott of 
the strategic waterway was in prospect. Despite the 
efforts of Secretary of State Dulles to soften the posi- 
tion of the United States on the eve of the meeting, 
Egypt is certain to reject any proposal which has as its 
basis the so-called international “users’ association” 
advocated by the Big Three to regulate shipping 
through Suez. Secretary Dulles remains committed at 
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least to the basic principle of this “users’ association.” 
So, presumably, do Britain and France. Ths inflex- 
ibility cuts the ground out from under the :possibility of 
negotiation with an equally determined Egyptian Pres- 
ident Nasser. Short of force, the only alternative for the 
Big Three will be to reroute shipping from the Middle 
East around South Africa, a move which will add as 
much as 5,000 miles to an already long voyage. 

The consequences of this move could be serious for 
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all the parties concerned in the Suez dispute. The by- 
passing of Suez, coupled with economic sanctions 
threatened by the Big Three, might well wreck an al- 
ready weak Egyptian economy and cost the United 
States and its allies whatever friendship the Arab world 
still harbors for the West. 


EGYPT’S POSITION 


Whatever the rights and wrongs in the dispute over 
the nationalization of the Suez Canal Company, Egypt's 
political position in Asia and Africa is still very strong. 
Both Arab and Asian countries have already voiced 
their resentment over the efforts of Britain and France 
to dictate policy to Egypt in the Suez crisis. Economic 
sanctions in the form of a Suez boycott, the freezing 
of Egypt’s sterling accounts and restrictions on her 
trade with the West could well precipitate a wave of 
protest throughout the Arab world. The least the West 
might expect is sabotage of oil installations and pipe- 
lines. It is not inconceivable that we might find our- 
selves completely isolated from that part of the world, 
with the field left open to the Soviet Union. 

Moreover, as sponsor of the proposed consortium of 
canal users, the United States incurs a certain respon- 
sibility. We shall be morally bound to pick up the tab 


for the heavy expense involved as Western European 
nations begin importing oil from the Western hemis- 
phere to make up the deficit of Middle East oil. The 
anticipated dollar-cost for this operation is estimated 
at $150 million by State Department sources, by the 
oil industry at as high as $500 million. Even if we do 
compensate for Western Europe’s dollar shortage, Brit. 
ain’s shaky economy will still suffer the loss of revenue 
from oil formerly sold in Europe. 

But the troubles which threaten the West are as 
nothing compared to the catastrophe overtaking Egypt. 
The country is in no position to stand a long economic 
strain. As a result of last year’s Czech-Egyptian arms 
deal, the Soviet Union already holds a long-term mort- 
gage on Egypt’s cotton crop, the nation’s chief export. 
More economic stress will only drive President Nasser 
closer to the Soviet-bloc economy. 

In the long run no one really stands to gain from 
the situation as it is now developing. Lines have been 
drawn so firmly that neither side can back up with 
grace. It seems obvious enough, therefore, that unless 
a way is found to protect the rights of all parties, with- 
out loss of face to anybody, both Egypt and the users 
of the canal are going to be badly hurt. From a fight to 
the finish only the Kremlin will profit. 


The Pope and the Economists 


On reading the Holy Father’s allocution on September 
11 to delegates to the first congress of the International 
Economic Association, one is impressed by the changes 
which have occurred since Leo XIII wrote Rerum No- 
varum 65 years ago. For a correct understanding of 
economic facts, the Pope told the experts gathered be- 
fore him, the economist must consider human as well as 
material aspects of the wealth-producing process. He 
must, in short, especially in these difficult and challeng- 
ing times, look upon spiritual values as an integral part 
of economic problems. 


ECONOMIC CLIMATE OF 1891 


Though even in 1891 some economists would have 
assented to the Holy Father's thesis, the majority of 
them would have been unimpressed. At that time the 
“dismal science” was still heavily influenced by the 
“classical,” laissez-faire school of David Ricardo, Nassau 
Senior and J-B. Say. For these men economics was a 
completely autonomous science purged of all ethical 
considerations. In happy contrast with the classicists, 
most of the 400 economists who journeyed to Castelgan- 
dolfo at the conclusion of their meeting in Rome prob- 
ably saw nothing incongruous in the Pope’s plea for a 
link between ethics and economics. Since the heyday of 
the classical school, relatively few are the economists 
who have failed to wonder with John Maynard Keynes 
“whether the material advantages of keeping business 
and religion in different compartments are sufficient to 
balance the moral disadvantages.” 
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Certainly, so far as American economists in the audi- 
ence at Castelgandolfo were concerned, the Pope was 
talking a familiar language. It is not as well known as 
it ought to be that the stress on ethics in our contemp- 
orary economic thinking goes way back to the founding 
of the American Economic Association in the 1880'’s— 
half a decade before Rerum Novarum. The original 
prospectus of the association contained the following 
words: 


While we recognize the necessity of individual 
initiative in industrial life, we hold that the doc- 
trine of laissez-faire is unsafe in politics and un- 
sound in morals, and that it suggests an inadequate 
explanation of the relation between the state and 
the citizens. 


Addressing the association’s first convention in 1885, 
Richard T. Ely, a co-founder, expressed the hope that 
the members would “do something toward the develop- 
ing of a system of social ethics.” Toward this end, which 


lay “in the direction of practical Christianity,” he ap- , 


pealed “to the church, the chief of the social forces in 
this country, to help us... .” 


CHURCHMEN AND ECONOMISTS 


Though in most cases the value judgments of con- 
temporary economists are not inspired by integral Chris- 
tianity—nor were they in Ely’s time—economic science 
in this country has continued to be concerned with 
“social ethics.” It does not, generally speaking, treat 
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economic data, in the Holy Father's words, as “phvysico- 
chemical phenomena.” It seeks to know not only “what 
is,” but also “what ought to be.” It recognizes no con- 
flict, as Edwin R. Seligman wrote 35 years ago in his 
Principles of Economics, “between correct economic 
action and true ethical theory.” 

If collaboration between churchmen and economists 
has not fulfilled the hopes expressed at the founding of 
the American Economic Association, the fault lies as 
much with the churchmen as with the economists. In 
their striving for sound value judgments, the econo- 
mists no doubt floundered. But so did the churchmen 
in their too sporadic efforts to master economic science. 
The late Msgr. John A. Ryan seems to have had this 
failure in mind when, at the founding of the Catholic 
Economic Association in 1942, he warned its members 
not to mingle indiscriminately “ethical judgments with 
economic analysis.” The Catholic economist, he insisted, 
should beware of extremes: 








... he should avoid the uncompromising position 
that economics is a normative science instead of a 
descriptive science. It is boch descriptive and nor- 
mative. In our endeavor to give adequate attention 
to its normative side, we should not fail to do full 
justice to its descriptive side. We should neither 
shrink from passing moral judgments upon the 
important practices and institutions, nor minimize 
the task of economic investigation, analysis and 
induction. 


Many Catholic economists, both here and abroad, have 
taken that exhortation to heart. To an ever increasing 
extent, they are earning the respect of their non- 
Catholic colleagues. The fact that 400 of the world’s 
leading economists concluded an international meeting 
by paying their respects to the Holy Father is only 
the latest indication that the unfortunate gap between 
Christian ethics and economics is gradually being 
closed. 


UN, Red China and Our Missing GI’s 


As the UN General Assembly draws closer, so does the 
question of the representation of Red China. To avoid 
possible complications, the 1956 Assembly will con- 
vene at its New York headquarters a little later than 
usual; in other words, after the Presidential election. 
But it is not too soon to express again our hope and 
expectation that once again Communist China will fail 
in its quest to be seated in the world peace organiza- 
tion. There is little that has changed in the past year, 
except that the defiance of the UN by Red China is 
that much older. For the world body’s own self-respect, 
it should not admit a regime which has given so little 
indication of repentance since the Korean armistice. 


REASONS FOR U. S. STAND 


Our own Government still openly declares its opposi- 
tion to the admission of Mao’s representatives. Up to 
the present our view has prevailed in UN meetings and 
there is a good chance that it will prevail again in 
November. Such an outcome, however, cannot be taken 
for granted. There are still too many UN members 
which, for one reason or another, would just as soon 
shift their vote from No to Yes. They will certainly do 
so if allowed to forget the record of unrepentant Com- 
munist China. 

Among the matters outstanding between the United 
Nations and Red China is the fate of the UN military 
personnel who are. still “missing in action.” There are 
about 450 Americans for whom the Red Chinese have 
never satisfactorily accounted. It is true that the Peiping 
Government has released all American servicemen 
whom they have acknowledged holding. This includes 
the 15 airmen freed last summer. But there are hundreds 
more of whom we have no trace. The United Nations 
has reason to believe that the Communists have know]- 
edge of their fate. 
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It is good to be assured by the State Department 
that, though these 450 men are presumed to be dead, 
efforts are still continuing to determine what became 
of them. At the armistice the Communists undertook 
to account for all UN personnel who had fallen into 
their hands. Their failure to do so satisfactorily is a 
blotch on their record that the coming General As- 
sembly ought surely to estimate at its proper moral 
significance. 

The parents of these missing Americans, and their 
fellow citizens as well, should be gratified that the sad 
search continues. For their own comfort, a certain mis- 
conception should be corrected in this connection. It 
is apparently believed by some persons that these GI’s 
were not under U. S. jurisdiction by reason of the fact 
that they fought under the UN flag. As a result, the 
charge is made in some quarters that their country has 
abandoned them. 


STILL U. S. SERVICEMEN 


The State Department denies this charge and it is 
fair to put the record straight. It is true that the Korean 
operations were a United Nations affair—and that is 
precisely why the Reds don’t deserve UN recognition. 
At the same time, the actual conduct of military action 
was left to the United States. Instructions for the UN 
commanders were issued by the U. S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. As a consequence, U. S. military personnel re- 
mained as much under American jurisdiction as did 
their commanders, who were, successively: Generals 
MacArthur, Ridgway, Clark and Hull. 

The fate of the 450 men may not seem important to 
some UN members, especially as they are presumed 
to be dead. Such states argue that Red China is a reality. 
This is unfortunately so. But it is an ugly reality that 
the United Nations should treat as such. 
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Total Disaster 


in Washington: 


What Then? 


Thomas H. Mahony 


his more recent ileitis operation have stimulated 
much thought about the laws governing Presi- 
dential succession. There is another, larger, question, 
which deserves—but has not received—public attention. 
Who would succeed to the Presidency, the Vice Presi- 


Pits nee EISENHOWERS HEART ATTACK in 1955 and 


dency, the Cabinet offices, the Supreme Court judge- ° 


ships, the offices of Senators and Representatives, in the 
event that, without any previous warning or opportunity 
for such officials to leave the capital, an atomic ex- 
plosion in Washington destroyed the city and simul- 
taneously killed all of the individuals holding those 
offices. Who would succeed them? What national gov- 
ernment would succeed the present one? 

Can such a thing happen here? Yes, it can happen 
as conditions now are—and not by accident but by 
design. 


PERSONAL IMMUNITY 


The immunities accorded to Ambassadors and the 
inviolability of foreign embassies under international 
law not only make such a disaster possible, but make 
an attempt to produce it quite feasible. 

Under international law, an Ambassador and _ his 
family—natural and official—are granted immunities, 
such as freedom from customs regulations, not accorded 
to any other citizens or residents of the United States. 
Under international law, the building in which a foreign 
embassy is located in Washington is inviolable. It can- 
not be entered for policing or inspection by any mu- 
nicipal, State or national authority—a privilege such as 
attaches to no other premises in the country. 

By well-established and long-recognized principles of 





Mr. Manony, who practises law in Boston, is a former 
president of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace and was a non-governmental consultant at the 
1945 United Nations Charter Conference in San Fran- 
cisco. 
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international law, a diplomatic representative of a for- 
eign state enjoys substantial immunities from the juris- 
diction of the state to which he is accredited. The basis 
for such immunities is the necessity of unrestricted 
exercise of diplomatic functions throughout the world 
and the maintenance of the dignity of the diplomatic 
representative as well as that of the sending state. 


There are many and various reasons why dip- 
lomatic agents . . . should be exempt from the 
operation of the municipal law. . . . The first and 
fundamental reason is the fact that diplomatic 
agents are universally exempt by well-recognized 
usage incorporated into the common law of nations, 
and the nation, bound as it is to observe interna- 
tional law . . . cannot, if it would, vary a law com- 
mon to all. . . (Hackworth, Digest of Int. Law, 
IV, p. 513). 





The immunities of such diplomatic agents exist by 
virtue of the law of nations, which is part of the law 
of the land—the law of the United States. 

In December, 1926 a motorcycle officer entered the , 
Hungarian Embassy to protest against members of the 
Ambassador’s staff who parked their automobiles con- 
trary to traffic laws. The Ambassador took the case to 
the State Department, demanding the disciplining of 
the police officer and an apology by the Superintendent 
of Police—all of which was done by direction of the 
State Department ( Hackworth, IV, p. 562-563 ). Earlier, 
in 1924, Internal Revenue agents and local police, with 
a search warrant, entered rooms occupied by an at- 
taché of the Hungarian Embassy. Again, on protest by 
the Ambassador, an apology was tendered and regret 
expressed for the intrusion (Hackworth, IV, p. 564). 

If an Ambassador or one of his staff becomes persona 
non grata, the State Department can simply ask the 
sending country to recall him, or can hand him his pass- 
port. But he cannot be arrested or otherwise detained. 





The case of Dr. Dumba, the Austrian Ambassador t0 
the United States, is in point. Our State Department 
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instructed the American Ambassador in Vienna on Sept. 
8, 1915 to notify the Austrian Government that Dr. 
Dumba was no longer acceptable by reason of his un- 
friendly activities during the early part of World War 
I. He was withdrawn. 

In the case of Captain Boy-Ed, a naval attaché of 
the German Embassy, our State Department requested 
the German Ambassador on Dec. 1, 1915 to have him 
withdrawn because he was no longer acceptable by 
reason of unfriendly activities during the same period. 
He was withdrawn. 

No criminal action was, or could be, taken against 
either of them by the United States or any State or 
city, because of the provisions of international law in- 
corporated in our national law. 


IMMUNITY OF BAGGAGE AND EMBASSIES 


These immunities attach not only to the chief of the 
diplomatic mission, but also to the official members of 
that mission and to his personal family. They include 
immunity from any civil or criminal proceedings and 
from numerous taxes, including taxes upon imports, 
customs duties, etc. 

The Customs Regulations (1937) of the United States 
provide as follows: 


Art. 432 Baggage 

(a) Upon application to the Department of State 
and appropriate instructions from the Treasury 
Department in each instance, the privilege of ad- 
mission free of duty without entry shall be ex- 
tended to the baggage and effects of the following 
representatives of foreign governments, and their 
families, suites and servants, provided the govern- 
ments which they represent grant reciprocal privi- 
leges to American officials. . . . 

(1) Ambassadors, ministers and chargés d’af- 
faires.... 


Title 22 of the United States Code provides as follows: 


§.252 Suits against ministers and their domestics 
prohibited. 

Whenever any writ or process is sued out or 
prosecuted by any person in any court of the 
United States, or of a State . .. whereby the person 
of any Ambassador . . . or any domestic or domestic 
servant of any such minister, is arrested, or im- 
prisoned, or his goods or chattels are distrained, 
seized or attached, such writ or process shall be 
deemed void. 


These privileges are extended to diplomatic personnel 
by all countries generally. 

During Prohibition, intoxicating liquor could be and 
was brought in by Ambassadors or members of their 
staffs and transported from the boat to the embassy 
without customs inspections, taxes, police interference 
or criminal prosecution. For Americans and American 
corporations such transportation was a criminal offense 
(Hackworth, IV, p. 596-601). 

The premises which a foreign diplomatic mission oc- 
cupies, the embassy—whether owned by the chief of the 
mission or by the sending state or merely rented by 
either—is inviolable. So, too, personal property thereon 
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and the archives of the mission are inviolable—not sub- 
ject to search, seizure or summons by local police. 

The Foreign Service Regulations of the United States 
provide that: 


Premises, which are occupied by a diplomatic rep- 
resentative and members of his staff, either as 
offices or residence, the goods contained therein, 
and the records and archives of the mission are in- 
violable. They cannot be entered, searched or de- 
tained by the local authorities even under process 
of law (III-1, n. 3, Jan. 1941. Cf. Hackworth, 
IV, p. 405). 


It is clear, therefore, that a hostile country, capable 
of assembling an atomic bomb, might fairly easily 
bring into this country, without hindrance or detection, 
the necessary parts of a bomb, assemble it in its em- 
bassy and activate it when desired. 

In its Sept., 1955 number, the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists stated editorially that nuclear materials could 
be concealed in a cellar in any part of the country be- 
hind a thin shielding of lead and be subject to discovery 
only through disclosure of its location by somebody 
who participated in putting it there. 


BRINGING IN THE BOMB 


At least one scientist has said that the introduction 
of fissionable or fissible material into the United States 
is so difficult to detect that, to prevent it, practically 
every sizable container imported would have to be 
opened. 

The importance of detecting at the frontier nuclear 
material being smuggled into this country is indicated 
by recent congressional legislation. By Act of July 15, 
1955, Chapter 872, section 2, Congress enacted the 
following law: 


Any person who furnishes original information to 
the United States 

(a) leading to the finding or other acquisition by 
the United States of any special nuclear material or 
atomic weapon which has been introduced into the 
United States, or which has been manufactured or 
acquired therein contrary to laws of the United 
States, or 

(b) with respect to an attempted introduction 
into the United States or an attempted manufacture 
or acquisition therein of any special nuclear ma- 
terial or atomic weapons, contrary to the laws of 
the United States, shall be rewarded by the pay- 
ment of an amount not to exceed $500,000 (U. S. 
Code Annotated, title 50, Chap. 4C, sec. 47-a). 


It is possible, therefore, for an unfriendly or hostile 
nation to introduce into its embassy in Washington the 
ingredients of a nuclear or thermonuclear bomb, as- 
semble it in the basement, keep it concealed there and, 
by means of a timing device, explode it when it so de- 
sired. It is possible—and likely, too—for an unscrupulous, 
hostile nation to make such an attempt. Such a bomb 
could be triggered off during a joint session of Congress, 
during an address by the President, attended by the 
members of the Cabinet and Supreme Court, and thus 
destroy the most important officers of the Government. 
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The fission bomb exploded over Hiroshima in 1945 
was the equivalent of 20,000 tons of TNT. The power 
of fission bombs has been much increased since then. 
Scientists assert that the explosion of a modern fusion 
or thermonuclear bomb equaling 20 million tons of 
TNT, i.e., 20 megatons, would devastate an area of 
more than 300 square miles. The District of Columbia 
comprises an area of 70 square miles. 

In such event, with the destruction of the legislative, 
executive and judicial officers of the United States 
Government, there is, at present, nothing in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, nothing by way of con- 
gressional enactment, to provide for the transmission 
of governmental powers into other hands. 


GOVERNMENTAL SUCCESSION 


Congress has provided that if both the President and 
Vice President should die, the Speaker of the House 
shall succeed to the Presidency; that if there is then 
no Speaker, or if he fails to qualify, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, the Secretaries of State, Treas- 
ury, Defense, the Attorney General, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Secretaries of Interior, Agriculture, Commerce 
and of Labor shall succeed to the office in that order 
(Statute of June 25, 1948, chap. 644, sec. 1). 

The Constitution provides that when a vacancy oc- 
curs in the House of Representatives, the Executive of 
the State affected shall issue a writ. of election to fill 
such a vacancy (Art. I, sec. 2 [4]). It provides that if 
a Senate seat becomes vacant, the Executive of the 
affected State shall issue a writ of election to fill the 
vacancy and, if the legislature of such State so au- 
thorizes, appoint a person to hold the office until such 
election (Amend. XVII, s. 2). 

By Executive Order No. 10495 (Oct. 15, 1953), the 
President, acting under U. S. Code, title 5, chap. 1, 
sec. 6, provided, among other successions, for the suc- 
cession to the office of Secretary of Defense by the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force in that order. 

On Jan. 5, 1955 a joint resolution was introduced 
into the House of Representatives to amend the Con- 
stitution to enable Congress “to function effectively in 
time of emergency or disaster.” The amendment would 
provide that in the event of a national emergency or 
disaster, if more than 145 vacancies occurred in the 
House of Representatives, the Speaker (or if none, the 
Clerk, and if no Clerk, a person chosen by the remain- 
ing members) would certify to the President, who 
would then proclaim such facts; that the Executive of 
each affected State might then appoint persons to fill 
the vacancies until] the next election (H. J., Res. No. 50, 
S4th Congress, lst Session). This bill is still pending 
before the House Committee on Judiciary, with no ac- 
tion taken upon it by that committee. 

The Constitution provides that the judges of the 
Supreme Court shall be nominated by the President 
and appointed by him with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. It further provides that he may temporarily 
fill a vacancy if the Senate is in recess (Art. II, sec. 2 


[2.3]). 
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There are, therefore, no present provisions in the 
Constitution, or by way of statute, which would provide 
a legal, successor government, with a President, Vice 
President, Congress and Supreme Court, in the event 
of such a catastrophe as we have discussed. In the re- 
sulting chaos who would assume the power of govern- 
ment and how would it be exercised? 


REMEDY NEEDED 


In view of the enormity of the threat, it is not only 
prudent but imperative to proceed at once to two 
courses of action. First, Congress should take steps to 
amend the Constitution so as to provide for a successor 
government in the event of such a national disaster 
and, pending the result thereof, enact temporary legis- 
lation to remedy the difficulty. Secondly, negotiations 
should be taken, through the United Nations and by 
way of bilateral and multilateral diplomatic agreements 
with other nations, to eliminate whatever, under pres- 
ent diplomatic immunities and foreign-embassy _in- 
violability, makes such a national disaster possible. 

This may not be so difficult as it seems at first glance. 
The same threat extends to the capitals of the whole 
world, to London, Paris, Tokyo and Buenos Aires; it 
applies likewise to Moscow. 

The New York Times reported on June 24, 1956 a 
protest to the Soviet Union by the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of West Germany against the infringement, 
‘by secret police of the Soviet Union, of the inviolability 
of the West German Embassy in Moscow and the re- 
moval of two persons seeking refuge therein. The two 
persons claimed to be West German citizens but were 
alleged by the Soviet police to be citizens of the Soviet 
Union. In either event, the invasion was a violation of 
international law by the Soviet police. 

If the Soviet Union feels itself bound by international 
law, it will be interested in the suggested modifications. 
If it does not feel so bound, it can hardly object to 
other states absolving themselves from the existing re- 
strictions. 

Until the use of nuclear energy is controlled by ef- 
fective international machinery, some such measures as 
those suggested are of vital importance for the protec- 
tion of the United States. The Congress and the people 
of the United States 
have in recent years 
shown themselves 
very conscious of the 
dangers that threat- 
en our Government 
from subversives, 
spies and other ene- 
mies. It seems in- 
congruous, then, to 
take so little pre- 
caution against the 
threat of a nuclear 
explosion in the na- 
tion’s capital that 
could inflict on us 
a crippling blow. 
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Voting Habits of 


American Jews 


Is There A “Jenish Vote”? 


Will Herberg 


EARLY 75 PER CENT of the Jewish students at a 

well-known Eastern college recently declared 

themselves for Stevenson in the coming elec- 
tions, whereas only 58 per cent of the Catholics and 
47 per cent of the Protestants on the same campus in- 
dicated their support of the Democratic candidate. In 
the 25 years following 1928, “Jewish” Ward 14 in Boston 
showed a percentage of ticket-splitting two and a half 
times that of “Irish-Catholic” Ward 15 and three times 
that of “Yankee-Protestant” Ward 5. In “Jewish” Bronx 
(2nd A.D.), New York, the minor-party vote for Gov- 
ernor in the past three decades was between twice and 
ten times as high as in “non-Jewish” (Italian) Rich- 
mond. Responses of college graduates in 1948 revealed 
that 64 per cent of the Jews questioned held “inter- 
nationalist” views as against 39 per cent of the Protes- 
tants and 34 per cent of the Catholics. 

It is not necessary to place absolute trust in these 
figures, or in others to like effect that might be pro- 
duced, to recognize that there is something distinctive 
in the voting behavior of American Jews in some way 
related to their ethno-religious character and their posi- 
tion in American society. 

The question of a “Jewish vote,” like the question of 
a “Catholic vote,” is a rather touchy one. On the so- 
called “Catholic vote,” there has been some discussion 
in recent months (cf. AMEerica, August 25), and a cer- 
tain amount of relevant information has been dug up 
and analyzed. Even this minimum has not hitherto 
been forthcoming as far as the “Jewish vote” is con- 
cerned. Leonard H. Fuchs’ book, The Political Behavior 
of American Jews (Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, $4), now 
gathers up the bulk of available information and dis- 
plays it in more or less systematic form. Unfortunately, 
the presentation suffers froma number of defects that 
considerably limit the signifiance of Mr. Fuch’s 
findings. 

In the early years of the Republic, American Jews 
were ardent Jeffersonians, attracted (Mr. Fuchs assures 
us) by Jefferson’s sympathy for the French Revolution 
and by his all-inclusive “liberalism.” They remained 





Wit Herserc is professor of social philosophy at Drew 
University and author of Protestant-Catholic-Jew: An 
Essay in American Religious Sociology. 
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loyal to the party until the 1850's, when the great mass 
of recent German-Jewish immigrants threw their sup- 
port to the Whigs and the emerging Republicans, 
moved (again according to Mr. Fuchs) by their op- 
position to slavery and by Lincoln’s “humanitarianism.” 
For more than half a century at least, the Republican 
connection remained intact. Theodore Roosevelt and 
William Howard Taft were particularly dear to the 
Jewish heart. 

Not until 1912, and again in 1916, when Woodrow 
Wilson aroused such enthusiasm with his “New Free- 
dom,” did any appreciable break in Jewish ranks toward 
the Democratic party take place. But it was Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt more than any one else who changed 
the political allegiance of the American Jews. For 20 
years now, since 1936, American Jews have been the 
most ardent, devoted and unwavering supporters of 
New Deal democracy that the nation possesses. 


THE NEW DEAL 


Of course, as Mr. Fuchs points out, “a core element 
of the Roosevelt coalition . .. were the children of the 
last great American immigration. The Jews were no 
different in this respect than the Italians or the Poles, 
who also warmed to the prospect of a New Deal” 
(p. 74). But in three important ways the political be- 
havior of the Jews has been significantly different from 
the political behavior of comparable ethno-religious 
groups in the “new” immigration. 


First, the Jews as a group persisted in their Demo- 
cratic attachment long after large numbers of other 
minority groups became disenchanted. While the 
peak Roosevelt strength for other groups was 
reached in 1936, it was not reached until 1940 and 
1944 for America’s Jewish population. . . . Second, 
the Jews as a group made much greater economic 
progress than the other minority groups in the 
Roosevelt coalition. .. . Third . . . the Jews con- 
stituted the only ethno-religious group in which 
differences in Democratic-Republican strength 
could not be correlated with differences in occupa- 
tional prestige, amount of income or education 
(p. 74). 
Yet for all their attachment to the Democratic party 
in the past two decades, it would be a mistake to regard 
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the Jews as party Democrats. 
Rather have they been “inde- 
pendents,” though of a peculiar 
kind. Fifty-eight per cent of 
Jewish college graduates pre- 
ferred the designation “inde- 
pendent,” as compared with 41 
per cent of the Catholics and 
32 per cent of the Protestants. 
| This picture is largely borne 
out by whatewes other information on Jewish voting 
behavior we have. Jewish support for minor parties 
(Socialist, Communist, Progressive ) has been far above 
average, and Jewish ticket-splitting is notorious. 

Mr. Fuchs makes an illuminating point here that 
Jewish support during the past two decades has gone 
not so much to the Democratic party as to the New 
Deal ideology of “liberalism” and “internationalism.” 
Where Democratic candidates have been identified with 
this ideology, they have received overwhelming Jewish 
support; where they have not (usually in State and 
local situations), there has been a good deal of “in- 
dependence.” Even where the Democratic candidates 
have been thoroughly satisfactory, Jews have preferred 
to vote for them on an independent ticket if possible 
(for example, in New York on the American Labor and 
later the Liberal party tickets). The voting pattern of 
American Jews, in the past two or three decades at 
least, becomes intelligible if it is interpreted as a 
function of their predilection for “liberalism” and “in- 
ternationalism.” It is another question what this “lib- 
eralism” and “internationalism” really represent. 

It is at this point that the grave deficiencies in Mr. 
Fuchs’ thinking become evident. He does not seem to 
possess the sociological sensitivity and imagination to 
deal with his material in really creative fashion. Nor 
does he reveal the crucial qualities of balance and 
judgment that would have enabled him to do justice 
to his very difficult subject. A Jew writing about Jews, 
he displays an uncritical self-righteousness about al- 
leged Jewish “values” that is not only offensive in itself, 
but also serves to blind him to the many ambiguities 
of the situation. 

An “internationalism” that, until quite recently at 
least, harbored a pronounced softness to communism 
and the Soviet Union, and a “liberalism” that includes 
an all-out enthusiasm for the welfare state, are not, it 
would seem, something that a responsible American 
Jew can be entirely happy about, and indeed there is 
plenty of evidence that many are not. But Mr. Fuchs 
does not seem to be disturbed by these perplexities; for 
him, there is simply the black-and-white distinction of 
“liberal” and “reactionary,” “internationalist” and “isola- 
tionist.” On such a basis, no clear understanding of re- 
cent American politics, or of the role of the Jew in 
American political life, is possible. 

But the greatest shortcoming of Mr. Fuchs’ work, 
and the one with the most serious consequences, is his 
failure to grasp the deeper and more subtle aspects of 
American ethno-religious life. He really does not seem 
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-attitudes, 


to understand the multi-dimensional complexity of our 
pluralistic structure. For example, he repeatedly con- 
trasts Jewish voting behavior with the voting behavior 
of “Christians,” or “Gentiles,” or “non-Jews” (always, 
incidentally, in his own view, to the disadvantage of 
the latter). Yet it is surely obvious that “Christian,” 
“Gentile” and “non-Jew” are sociologically by no means 
comparable to “Jew.” The last constitutes a well-defined 
ethno-religious entity while the others represent a con- 
glomeration of ethno-religious groups of widely diver- 
gent characters. 

Nor does Mr. Fuchs submit the concept of “ethno- 
religious” itself to critical scrutiny. He is therefore un- 
able to relate the residual ethnic concerns and interests 
of Americans to the three great religious communities 
(Protestant, Catholic, Jewish) through which these 
ethnic factors are defined and expressed. The result is 
often quite confusing, which is regrettable, because Mr. 
Fuchs really has something important to report. 


TALE OF THREE GENERATIONS 


The failure of sociological sensitivity to which I have 
referred manifests itself most flagrantly in Mr. Fuchs’ 
strange obliviousness to the dynamic pattern of immi- 
grant generations in its relevance to the problems with 
which he is concerned. To discover Jewish views and 
he studies old-established, overwhelmingly 
Jewish neighborhoods, areas of first and second settle- 
ment. His results, naturally, reflect primarily the atti- 
tudes of the first- and second-generation Jews still to 
be found in these neighborhoods. Of the more mobile 
elements of the second and third generations, who are 
to be found in the suburbs, and more generally in areas 
of third settlement, he says practically nothing. 

He does note that “what Democratic losses there 
were [in 1948] occurred among those Jews who were 
dispersed in Gentile areas and in the suburbs” (p. 97). 
He makes nothing of this, however, despite the fact that 
it is third-generation, suburban Jewry rather than the 
Jewry of the inner-city Jewish neighborhoods that 
marks the shape of the American Jewish community of 
the future. Failing to see the generational pattern, he 
fails, for example, to distinguish between the various 
types of Jewish radicalism, superficially alike, but es- 
sentially different—between (to oversimplify a little) 
first-generation “Jewish” socialism, second-generation 
“universalist” communism and _ third-generation New 
Dealish “liberalism.” Yet distinctions of this kind would 
have appreciably enhanced the significance of Mr. 
Fuchs’ narrative. 

What I take to be one of the most important of Mr. 
Fuchs’ findings he himself virtually ignores. This is 
his conclusion that the more self-enclosed the life of 
the Jew in the Jewish group, the more likely he is to 
vote Democratic; the more extensive his face-to-face re- 
lations outside the Jewish group happen to be, the 
more likely he is to leave the Democratic fold: 


Although the Survey Research Center reported 
that about the same proportion of males and fe- 
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males in the nation as a whole voted for Eisen- 
hower, the results of the sample survey in [Boston’s] 
Ward 14 show that 83.3 per cent of Jewish women 
voters preferred Stevenson as compared to only 
59.4 per cent of the men... . The evidence from the 
Ward 14 survey indicates that the large differences 
in the male-female vote for Stevenson can be ex- 
plained by the fact that Jewish women in Ward 14 
have very little contact with non-Jews in primary 
groups, but their husbands, fathers, and sons are 
thrust into such groups fairly often .. . . There is 
an additional check on this primary-group explana- 
tion... . Some of the women are working women. 
Presumably they would be in greater contact with 
non-Jews and Republican cross-pressures. Such con- 
tact would be reflected in the vote. While only 70 
per cent of the working and single women in the 
Ward 14 sample voted for Stevenson, 84 per cent 
of “a housewives chose the Governor (pp. 93-94, 
95). 


In other words, the Democratic allegiance is, in part 
at least, related to the type of self-enclosed “ghetto” 
existence more characteristic of the older Jewish gen- 
erations in the inner cities than of the emerging Jewish 
community in the suburbs. Mr. Fuchs notes this fact, 
even comments on it, but draws no important conclu- 
sions as to the future. 

Mr. Fuchs’ venture into explanation is no more for- 
tunate. Granted that the Jewish voting pattern, in re- 
cent decades at least, has been significantly a function 
of a predilection for “liberalism” and “internationalism,” 
what are the sources of this predilection? Mr. Fuchs 
asks the question, but has very little to say in answer 
beyond repeating the conventional and rather question- 
able generality that “since the Jews feel and know in- 
security even when they are well-to-do and powerful, 
they are able to sympathize with others who are dis- 
criminated against and insecure” (p. 175). 

True, he also finds the “liberal-internationalist” out- 
look to be somehow inherent in the traditional Jewish 
value-system, but his discussion of this point is em- 
barrassingly superficial—Mr. Fuchs is definitely not at 
his best in dealing with religion or theology. Moreover, 
he does nothing to show how the so-called “Jewish 
values” find concrete lodgment in the dynamic of 
American Jewish life; what he says remains, therefore, 
without much sociological significance. All in all, the 
explanations end up by explaining very little. 

Is there a “Jewish vote” in America? Mr. Fuchs defi- 
nitely confirms our impression that there is, in the sense 
that “an unusual number of [American] Jews do derive 
their political attitudes and opinions from being Jewish” 
(p. 200). He also succeeds in outlining at least the 
general trend of the political behavior of American 
Jews in earlier decades and in more recent times. But 
the limitations which I have noted prevent him from 
casting any light on the political patterns of the emerg- 
ing third-generation Jewish community in America, or 
from arriving at a satisfactory account of the basic 
factors involved in defining distinctive Jewish attitudes 
in politics. 
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Spiritual Values in 


Public Schools 
Neil G. McCluskey 


UBLIC-SCHOOL OFFICERS and their lay advisers in 

some communities are finding it more and more 

difficult to formulate satisfactory statements of 
moral and spiritual values for public-school education. 
Indianapolis and San Diego have fared better in this 
respect than New York City. There in mid-September 
the Board of Supervisors came up with a revised state- 
ment for the direction of its public-school personnel 
that pleased almost nobody (cf. p. 606). Many people 
find this kind of impasse hard to understand. 

Isn't the task really a simple one, they ask? We 
Americans are, in the vast majority, a religious people. 
Despite sectarian differences we do agree on basic moral 
and religious values derived from the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition. These values are part of our American way 
of life. We build schools to hand on that way of life 
to our children. Why, then, can’t our common religious 
and moral values have a prominent place in the public 
classroom? It just doesn’t make sense, these people 
conclude, that in statements like the present New Yo-k 
one references to belief in God have to be inserted by 
way of apology. 

This delicate problem of the place of religion in pub- 
lic education has roots that lie old and gnarled in our 
past. Some of the difficulty arises from the complex 
nature of education itself. Some part of the problem 
is connected with the proper division of responsibility 
for education among Church, State and family. Again, 
the sensitiveness of our law courts over the “establish- 
ment” and “free exercise” of religion clauses in the 
First Amendment has further complicated the issue. But 
the tap root of the whole question is an historical con- 
fusion over the function of the common school in a 
religiously pluralistic society—a confusion that still 
plagues us today. 

From colonial times until the close of the 19th cen- 
tury, the churches had much to do with public educa- 
tion, thcugh each succeeding decade saw a decline in 
church influence. Ministers taught classes and directed 
schools. The textbook stories and paradigms came right 
out of the Bible. Hymn singing, the recitation of mem- 
orized Scripture passages, regular prayer were accepted 
practices in public schools. True, the schools preserved 
less and less a distinctive sectarian character except 
where the community itself had such a character. 





Fr. McCvuskey, s.j., AMERICA’s Education Editor, has 
made an historical study of values in public education 
for his doctoral dissertation at Columbia University. 
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Massachusetts, where the first great flowering of 
public education took place, is the classic example of 
why and how the change from sectarian to “general” 
religious influence on the schools occurred. By the start 
of the 19th century, the Unitarians, Baptists and Metho- 
dists were strong enough to challenge the Congrega- 
tionalist domination of the common schools. In 1837 
Horace Mann became secretary of the newly formed 
State board of education and was immediately caught 
up in the controversy. Massachusetts citizens universally 
believed that Christian religion and morality belonged 
in the common classroom, but they could not agree as 
to whose doctrines should be taught. 

A deeply religious person in his own Unitarian way, 
Horace Mann was convinced of the place of religion 
in public education. None the less, he relentlessly warred 
upon everything in the public school that smacked of 
sectarianism. He did, however, strongly promote the 
daily reading of the Bible in the classroom. To his more 
orthodox critics, who charged that he had watered 
down orthodox Christianity by eliminating all distinc- 
tively sectarian tenets, Mann had a tart reply. If their 
creeds were so orthodox, these should be discoverable 
in the Bible, and the Bible was in the classroom. There- 
fore, their creeds, too, were in the classroom. 

This compromise solution—a “nonsectarian,” biblically 
based, liberal Protestant Christianity for the common 
schools—was an uneasy and temporary truce. It inci- 
dentally set in motion a process which has resulted to- 
day in the secularization of most of public-school educa- 
tion. The compromise could somewhat calm turbulent 
Protestant waters but, both in Massachusetts and in 
other States where like compromises had been adopted, 
new storms sprang up. The successive waves of immi- 
gration had multiplied the Catholic population in many 
places to the point where Catholic protests about the 
“Protestant” public schools had to be reckoned with. 

Compulsory Bible-reading in the common schools 
was a major Catholic grievance in the school contro- 
versy of 1840 in New York. Fr. John Powers spokes- 
man for Archbishop John Hughes, stated it this way: 


... The Holy Scriptures are read every day, with 
the restriction that no specific tenets are to be 
inculcated. Here we find the great demarcating 
principle between the Catholic Church and the 
Sectaries introduced silently. The Catholic Church 
tells her children they must be taught by authority. 
The Sectaries say, read the Bible, judge for your- 
selves. The Protestant principle is therefore acted 
upon, slyly inculcated, and the schools are Sectar- 
ian. 


The Bible-reading controversy has bobbed in and out of 
both classroom and courtroom, as well as on and off 
State statute books, right down to our own day. How 
decide what Bible to use? The Protestant King James 
version? The Catholic Douay version? Both? And what 
about the rights of Jews, Buddhists, Scientific Human- 
ists, Ethical Culturists and atheists? 

The current discussion of the New York moral and 
spiritual value statement, however, no longer involves 
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sectarian vs. non-sectarian Christianity, nor Protestant 
vs. Catholic Bible. Now the argument revolves around 
the common school’s neutrality between any kind of 
belief in God and any kind of nonbelief. 

In order to mollify critics the revised New York 
statement eliminated from the original passages like 
these: “The public schools encourage the belief in 
God”; and “The public schools reinforce the program 
of the home and church in strengthening belief in 
God.” The original notion that a common school could 
really cater to a religiously pluralistic society and at the 
same time preserve in it a common philosophy of 
moral and religious values for education has only one 
last step to take to its logical conclusion. 

That last step will come when a group of militant 
materialists in New York City or elsewhere organize 
a protest against the teaching of “spiritual” values in 
the public schools. Since “materialism” to these citi- 
zens is religion, there would be some logic in their pro- 
test. They might well claim that their dogma of the 
material oneness of all things, which they seek to 
instil in their children, was being undermined by the 
school’s teaching of “spiritual” values. Following the 
compromise pattern of common school history, Ameri- 
can society, to be consistent, would have to bow to 
materialist wishes and eliminate talk of “spiritual” 


_values from the schools. 


TAIL WAGGING THE PUPPY 


Fantasy? Not completely. There is an ironic echo 
from history here and a possible suggestion that we 
re-examine the premises upon which we have erected 
the common school. Only among a religiously united 
people can the common school reflect a common philos- 
ophy of religious values. America, however, can hardly 
be called a religiously united society. Though most 
Americans avow belief in God, men’s ideas of the nature 
of divinity and the implications of belief run to every 
shade of the religious spectrum. For the traditional 
orthodox believer, God is a personal, triune, absolute, 
eternal, transcendent Being. Yet each of these words 
puts a group, of sincerely believing Americans into a 
difterent sect. 

American society continues to insist, none the less, 
on a single, “common” school system for all children. 
This type of “common” school must officially continue 
to remain aloof when religiously oriented families look 
to it for assistance in the moral and religious upbringing 
of their children. It can no longer be Protestant or 
nonsectarian Christian, or—apparently in New York 
City—religious. Some day it may have to be even less. 

In the aftermath of an earlier New York City con- 
troversy about tax support for religious schools, which 
he personally favored, Gov. William H. Seward in 
1842 chided his opponents for accepting the anti- 
democratic principle that “society must conform itself 
to the public schools, instead of the public schools 
adapting themselves to the exigencies of society.” 

Perhaps Governor Seward’s remark deserves ponder- 
ing by American society today. 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 


GBS’s Lance against the Windmills 


Bernard Shaw should begin to be revised down- 

ward, as reported in the press, on the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. In the realm of British letters, 
itis permitted to be a Hamlet or a Touchstone but not 
to blend the two. The cap and bells over the inky cloak 
will simply not do. Nor may one, with impunity, double 
as Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. No true Anglo- 
Saxon ever believed that a philosopher could clown 
or a clown philosophize. For fifty years Shaw sustained 
the double role brilliantly, but the day of reckoning 
had to come. Alas, poor Yorick! 

Shaw’s second offense was that, in John Bull’s major 
island, he remained incorrigibly Irish. He once said: 
“America can turn an Englishman into an American be- 
fore his first pair of shoes are worn out. But I have 
been in England for seventy years and I am as Irish 
now as when I came here.” To the question, “Why 
don’t you go back to Ireland?” he replied: “Go back to 
Ireland? I wouldn’t dare. The Irish would see through 
me in a week. But here in England I can do quite well.” 
He publicly defended the rebels of Easter, 1916 and 
mapped out the legal defense of Roger Casement. His 
only play with an Irish setting, John Bull’s Other Island, 


[: WAS INEVITABLE that the reputation of George 


| isthe truest analysis we have of the differences between 


the Irish and English characters. It is also as shameless 
a piece of dramatic juggling as Addison’s Cato, which 
delighted both Whig and Tory because every scene 
could be interpreted, if one were so minded, as in favor 
of either party. Shaw’s thesis was: contrary to popular 
opinion, it is the Irishman who is the realist, the Eng- 
lishman who is the sentimentalist. The English accepted 
the play immediately; the Abbey Theatre, only after 
due consideration. Yet a safe guess is that, though the 
Irish were never overawed by t!.2 Shavian reputation, 
Ireland’s final judgment of him will be more accurate 
and kindly than will England’s. 

Like Matthew Arnold and Oscar Wilde, he nettled 
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these pages, is professor of English at St. Louis Uni- 
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the islanders by his highly civilized imperturbability 
under fire, a rare quality in a Celt. At the premiere of 
Arms and the Man, a lone, bibulous “Boo!” from the 
balcony punctuated the applause. The playwright 
bowed and said: “I quite agree with you, sir. But what 
are we against so many?” When Cicely Fairfield, better 
known as Rebecca West, who could never quite forgive 
Shaw for being Shaw, asserted furiously that “Shaw 
can't think,” he only muttered, “True. There is no 
tortoise in my totem pole.” 


NO CONSTRUCTOR OF SUMMAS 


Likewise, Beatrice Webb once called him “a great 
critic of life, a consummate artistic craftsman, but not 
a constructive thinker.” Very probably, she meant that 
no complete system of thought can be extracted from 
his works. But since when has a creative writer been 
obligated to construct an Organon, a Summa or a 
Kantian system? That is a proper task for a full-time, 
professional philosopher. If a philosophy is a complete 
system of related truths calculated to explain har- 
moniously all the phenomena in the field of being, you 
will seek it in vain in any poet, novelist or playwright 
of my acquaintance. 

I am aware that literary critics have the careless 
habit of speaking of the “philosophy” of Conrad and 
Browning when all they mean are the scattered 
thoughts of those writers on God, the universe and 
man, but why dignify such views with the name of 
philosophy? Only the lack of a more accurate term 
excuses that. Contradictions and inconsistencies, how- 
ever, are quite another matter, and these are not absent 
from Shaw’s works. He was fond of paradox, which 
can be just a contradiction in false whiskers. He liked 
antithesis, which can be just the two sides of one and 
the same medal. The aim of this gadfly was to provoke 
discussion and to prevent the Pierian spring from be- 
coming stagnant with the silt of second-hand opinion 
and the drift leaves of discarded thought. There was 
method in his malice. 

He was not a born writer, nor did he learn his craft 
easily. His early works were as amateurish as the first 
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public speeches of Charles Stewart Parnell, who was 
far from a born orator. Shaw was over forty before he 
developed a prose style that was free from all the be- 
setting sins of Victorian eloquence. In the mountain 
torrent of his correct but colloquial prose there is no 
gleam of Churchillian Rhinegold. The reader may agree 
or disagree, but if he misunderstands, the fault is not 
Shaw’s. There is no double-talk. If the voice is the 
voice of Shaw, so are the hands. 


PHOBIAS AND DARK HORSES 


It is impossible to sympathize with all of his antip- 
athies, phobias and quixotisms. Like all reformers, he 
was likely to throw the baby out with the bathwater. 
He hated war, as do we all. Long before the post- 
World War I deglamorizers of war appeared, he had 
pinned the ass’s ears on the great god Mars in Arms and 
the Man (1898), at a time when Rudyard Kipling was 
the poet laureate of swashbuckling imperialism. But 
when he told all soldiers in World War II, “Shoot your 
officers and go home. That will end the war,” he shocked 
some good literal-minded folk. He was betrayed into 
anti-vivisectionism by his horror of cruelty and suffer- 
ing. His militant vegetarianism-for-all, rather than for 
the few who might benefit from it, was probably due 
to the vein of Puritanism that G. K. Chesterton noted 


in him, along with Irishism and extreme sensitiveness. - 


He expended a world of cleverness’ in a wrongheaded 
hostility to medicine. 

Shaw’s most unfortunate eruption, against “Bardol- 
atry’ or Shakespeare-worship, was basically justified, 
but again out went the baby with the bath. Blind 
Shakespeare-worship, aided and abetted by timid, 
stodgy, commercial producers, was impeding the de- 
velopment of a vigorous, healthy modern drama. Shaw 
rode full tilt against it. Shakespeare’s language, he said, 
was unintelligible to the modern layman, his theatre 
utterly different from the modern, his poorest- plays 
very poor indeed, his world not our world. Few, if 
any, Shakespeare scholars would disagree with these 
assertions, but unluckily Shaw left the impression that 
he hated the Bard when all that he hated was the 
Bardolaters. He never quite lived that down. 

Shaw prided himself on picking dark horses to win. 
He backed Wagnerism and it won. He backed Ibsen 
and he won. He backed Fabian socialism and it fathered 
the present Labor party. The ruthless capitalism of 
Shaw’s youth, which called socialism into being, is a 
thing of the past everywhere. What was his true mind 
on communism? It is inconceivable that a man so 
politically astute, so humane, so kindly, could have 
long remained a convinced Communist, even of the 
purely philosophical type. Yet he never formally re- 
pudiated communism. When Hitler and Stalin signed 
their callous pact, Shaw shouted: “Stalin has won the 
poker game.” Two years later, when it became frighten- 
ingly apparent that all Stalin had won was a terrible 
war for which he was unprepared, Shaw was silent. He 
was reluctant to admit that he had backed a losing 
horse that deserved to lose. 
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Ironicaily, this prolific writer of plays had no interest 
whatever in drama as drama, in a play as such. To 
Ibsen’s dramaturgy he added nothing at all. He con- 
tributed nothing original to dramatic theory. To him, 
a play was merely the medium of communication of his 
criticism of life, of his reading of the world about him, 
First he tried novels, five of them, all failures. The 
early tracts that went unread reappeared later as pre- 
faces to Candida or Pygmalion or Androcles and the 
Lion, plays whose characters were as carefully selected 
for their functional purposes as pieces on a chessboard, 
whose brilliant dialog never obscured the underlying 
debate nor impeded the progress toward the precon- 
ceived conclusion—which was never the one which the 
audience had already drawn. 

PRESTIDIGITATOR AT WORK 


GBS became a master of the shell-game of the sur- 
prise ending. His main characters never left the stage 
wearing the same masks as when they entered. The 
clown became a hero, the weakling a stronger man 
than his sneering foe, the operatic hero a mere fool, the 
pillar of society a fit candidate for prison stripes. The 
play was a debate, the audience the committee of 
judges. The decision was likely to be unfavorable to 
the prestidigitator, if only because the viewers felt, 
vaguely, that they had been tricked. 

As time passed, his sharper critics perceived and 
proclaimed his formula, yet the formula, little altered, 
worked as smoothly as before. The formula was for- 
gotten and the play rolled on to become a modern 
classic. Once the audience had perceived how the 


wizard manipulated his machinery, it could feel su- 


perior, dismiss the doctrine and enjoy the virtuosity 
of the sparkling lines and the impudent charm of the 
technical daring. The doctrinaire became a dramatist 
in spite of himself. But his cleverness was its own 
nemesis. They had thought he was attacking their God, 
but he was only mocking their household gods, their 
fetishes, and their built-in conventions. He was not 
Lucifer but only an imp, a poltergeist with an unusually 
deadly aim. “Pshaw! he’s just amusing.” 

“Life is a comedy to those who think, a tragedy to 
those who feel.” There is no tragedy in Shaw. There 
is not even pathos. There are riotously funny scenes 
that come like oases in the long stretches of wit. His 
nearest approach to pure comedy is Pygmalion. In that 
Cockney classic, he was beguiled for once into a per- 
sonal interest in the creatures of his imagination. The 
metamorphosis of Eliza, the flower-seller, into a “lidy’ 
by a mere change of accent, of dress and of manners 
is his sardonic comment on the bases of the class sys- 
tem. Her tigerish reversion to type is further comment. 
For emphasis, there is the ferocious snobbery of her 
lower-middle-class sire, incorruptible in his class pride, 
and she adores him. Moral: don’t waste pity on the 
“lower classes.” 

But the play most likely to become a permanent patt 
of the English-speaking theatre is Saint Joan. Into thet 
play went his whole bag of tricks without exception 
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Its thesis was not original: Joan was the first Protestant 
martyr. The Church’s claim to infallibility was modest 
and reasonable and, the rules of procedure of the In- 
quisition being what they were, the trial was fair and 
impartial. Implication: yet see what happened. As 
between the French and English, the blame is evenly 
divided. 

Unfortunately for this thesis (gathered from the 
Preface) the historical record, about the most com- 
plete that survives from the 15th century, shows that 
the court did not have proper jurisdiction, that the rules 
of the Inquisition were rot properly followed, and that 
Joan died as she did precisely because she was a better 
Catholic than a large majority of her judges. The thesis 
forgotten, the play reveals that Shaw had as little con- 
cern about historical accuracy as Shakespeare had, and 
that he too felt the charm of the peasant girl from 
Domremy. Shaw’s Joan omitted the burning. When the 
story, though not his version, was filmed a few years 
ago, the burning was shown, that is, the beginning and 
the end. And for once, Hollywood was right. To pre- 
sent one of the greatest tragedies known to history 
adequately, something more than cleverness and 
whimsy are necessary. Shaw was simply not made of 
the sterner stuff that tragedy challenges. 


“VISION”? OR JUST SIGHT? 


Shaw always insisted that he saw things and people 
as they really were, a faculty that was abnormal. He 
was fond of repeating the story of a visit to an eye 
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specialist, who informed him that he had quite ab- 
normal vision. “As bad as that?” said Shaw. “I didn’t 
say bad,” said the doctor. “I said abnormal. You have 
perfect vision. Most persons have imperfect vision.” 
He used to say: “I have only to present life just as I 
see it and audiences roar. They think I am trying to be 
funny. That used to disconcert me, but I have learned 
to accept my abnormal vision.” 

Shaw learned that Americans enjoy outrageously im- . 
pudent nonsense even at their own expense. I well re- 
member a newsreel made during his visit here. Facing 
the audience solemnly, he intoned: “I am the great 
George Bernard Shaw. I have two profiles. Watch me 
closely, please.” Turning one side to the ‘camera, he 
said: “This is one and”’—turning the other—“this is the 
other.” John Barrymore had one profile, but Mr. Shaw 
had two. 

It is difficult to maintain anger long against a man 
who can make fun of himself, who refuses to have 
greatness thrust upon him. Another superb clown whom 
America enjoyed was Oscar Wilde, who assured Ameri- 
can customs officials that he “had nothing to declare 
but his genius.” Incidentally, Mr. Shaw was the only 
contemporary of Wilde’s who, after Wilde’s downfall, 
never hesitated to mention his name publicly and al- 
ways with respect. He also confessed that on the few 
occasions when they met socially, he, Shaw, had to 
play “second fiddle” to Wilde’s easy brilliance. That 
must be one of the greatest tributes ever paid to Oscar 
Wilde. 


heritage provided imprecise moral prin- 
ciples, especially that of noblesse oblige, 
which he could easily expand to the 
proposition that “government had a 
positive responsibility for the general 
welfare” (p. 476). 

The depression, on the other hand, 
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ROOSEVELT: THE LION AND THE 
FOX 


By James MacGregor Burns. Harcourt, 
Brace. 478p. $5.75 


It is indeed refreshing for a biographer 
to state so candidly the conceptual 
framework underlying his appraisal as 
Prof. Burns does in this study of 
Franklin Roosevelt. To Burns, leader- 
ship 
. . is not a matter of universal 
traits but is rooted in a specific 
culture. We can understand Roose- 
velt as a politician only in terms of 
his political, social and ideolesical 
environment, the way he sh ped 
his society and in turn was shaped 
by it. . . . Hence this work is con- 
cerned with political methods in 
the United States (p. ix, emphasis 
added). 
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Such a frank theoretical emphasis may 
easily lead the reader to suspect a 
subordination of biography to gobbledy- 
gook. Roosevelt: the Lion and the Fox, 
however, is a lively study, extremely 
well written, marked by an eye for apt 
detail, in which leadership analysis does 
not intrude upon conventional evalua- 
tion but rather reinforces it. 

Mr. Burns’ study emphasizes the 
first two terms of Roosevelt’s Presi- 
dency and provides much new informa- 
tion from the Hyde Park papers. His 
portrait of FDR resembles strongly the 
Burkean conservative who is also a 
realistic reformer and has to act with- 
out a refined theoretical basis for his 
actions. Consequently, Roosevelt’s com- 
plexities and contradictions appear to 
Mr. Burns to result from his “linger- 
ing between two worlds” (p. 473). His 
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provided the concrete situations in 
which these principles would be ap- 
plied and adapted. But the imprecision 
of his principles and his lack of intel- 
lectual curiosity rendered impossible 
a consistent program and has made 
FDR appear to many, including Burns, 
as an experimenter, a pragmatist and 
an opportunist. 

Conversely, however, these qualities 
also made him suspect all doctrinaire 
approaches to social problems and to 
reject both laissez-faire and socialism, 
while regarding himself in the early 
New Deal days as a President of the 
whole nation, above parties, a broker 
between conflicting ideas and pressures. 

Roosevelt’s political environment (as 
a rural Democrat in the New York 
Senate, a naval administrator reconcil- 
ing admirals and unions, a witness of 
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“Set in that almost unknown 
world that is the heart of a 
nun, this is the heroic and 
tragic story of a woman weigh- 
ing how much of herself she 
can give to God. It is the ten- 
der vision of a great faith and 
a great love which, in one per- 
son, meets a will too brittle to 
bend and too strong to break. 
THE NUN’S STORY is au- 
thentic, exciting and immense- 
ly moving.”—The Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor FRANCIS J. 
LALLY, Editor, The Pilot. 


“A thrilling narrative ... 
wonderful.” — Saturday _ Re- 
view. 


“It reads like a magnificent- 
ly constructed novel whose cli- 
max has a breath-taking emo- 
tional intensity. . . . So beauti- 
fully written that it should de- 
light the most fastidious 
critic.” JOHN P. MAR- 
QUAND, Book-of-the-Monith 
Club News. 


“Will soon be high on the 
best-seller list’ STERLING 
NORTH, N. Y. World Tele- 
gram and Sun. 


A BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
CLUB SELECTION 


A CATHOLIC BOOK 
CLUB SELECTION 


At all bookstores $4.00 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


| —— LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY —— | 











the internal struggle within the New 
York Democracy of the ’tens and ’twen- 
ties, his election in 1932 as a conserva- 
tive President facing a radical Con- 
gress, the desertion by his business 
supporters by 1935) further produced 
a confusing leadership in terms of con- 
sistency. There is, however, the ques- 
tion whether consistency is the great- 
est virtue. 

Though one may agree with Mr. 
Burns on Roosevelt’s intellectual limita- 
tions, especially regarding economics, 
one wonders if the author is not judg- 
ing his subject too much from hind- 
sight. This is especially true regarding 
Burns’ condemnation of the late Presi- 
dent for not following a consistent Key- 
nesian policy of deficit spending during 
the middle ’thirties and thereby prevent- 
ing the recession of 1937 (pp. 328- 
336). 

There are many points like this 
where one may question the author’s 
specific analysis. But compared to the 
magnitude of his task and the consist- 
ent structuring of his biography in 
terms of the meaning of democratic 
leadership, these are minor. Admirers 
and detractors of the late President 


«have much to learn from this book. For 


the political scientist ‘and historian it 
will be indispensable. 
Epwarp R. O'Connor 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: THE 
TRIUMPH 
By Frank Freidel. Little, Brown. 371p. $6 


Tuesday, Jan. 1, 1929 was a bleak, 
miserable day in Albany. Just as Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt had been outshone at 
his wedding by Theodore Roosevelt, so 
also was he overshadowed at his in- 
auguration by the outgoing Governor, 
Alfred E. Smith. Nov. 8, 1932 was an- 
other memorable day. Undoubtedly the 
weather was good, because 22.8 million 
people voted for Mr. Roosevelt and only 
15.75 million for Mr. Hoover. Was 
Roosevelt overshadowed by the Great 
Depression or did his great political 
triumph shine through, for one brief 
hour at least, the fearful gloom of a 
national economic disaster? 

The third volume of Dr. Freidel’s 
superb biography—a sequel to The Ap- 
prenticeship and The Ordeal—covers 
only four years. But they were impor- 
tant years in the growth and education 
of a man who had gone into politics with 
the minority party in 1910. In his first 
annual message to his Republican legis- 
lature, Governor Roosevelt expressed 
the hope and belief that neither he nor 
his political opponents “were entering 
upon our offices with a partisan pur- 
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pose.” This was a light touch, deft and 
conciliatory; the long knives would come 
later. Fencing with a hostile legislature 
gave Roosevelt the experience and ex- 
pertness he needed when he entered the 
national political arena. 

During his stay at_ Albany, Roosevelt 
began his radio chats with the people, 
leaving the impression that all the 
achievements were his and all the fail- 
ures Republican. He did not permit Al 
Smith to run his show. He tamed the 
power magnates and declined to be 
lured into the trap of crime in New 
York City. He appeased the Wets with- 
out alienating the Drys. He asserted the 
obligation of the state to care for the 
victims of the depression. 

At the end of January, 1932, Roose- 
velt dropped his masquerade as a public 
servant interested in nothing beyond his 
job as New York’s Governor, and formal- 
ly opened his fight for the Presidential 
nomination. 

Roosevelt’s national campaign 
speeches emphasized the theme of social 
and economic planning for the general 
welfare. He also underscored his many 
pledges of economy and a _ balanced 
budget. It never bothered Mr. Roosevelt 
when two of his policies were contra- 
dictory. The Brain Trust was able to 
see in Roosevelt’s program just about 
everything the early New Deal was to 
accomplish. The electorate did not give 
any profound consideration to the al- 
leged issues; it voted against the depres- 
sion. Dr. Freidel quite properly calls at- 
tention to the political truth that the 
purpose of campaigns is not to blueprint 
the future but to win elections. 

This is a wise and objective study, 
carefully documented and excellently 
written. It is an exciting invitation to ob- 
serve at close range a master politician 
at work. It is a pleasant and relaxing re- 
view of a recent era of our national his- 
tory that now seems terribly old and 
dated. It may be only that we are grow- 
ing old, but certainly personal courage 
and faith in the common man are still 
the essential ingredients of individual 
and national greatness. 

Toun J. O'Connor 


Labor Success Story 


UNION HOUSE UNION BAR 
By Matthew Josephson. Random House. 
8369p. $5 


With this book Mr. Josephson makes 
his second contribution to the grow- 
ing literature on the American labor 
movement. As was the case with his 
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earlier work, Sidney Hillman: States- 
man of American Labor, this history of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
and Bartenders International Union 
bears the marks of competent crafts- 
manship, It reveals the same knack of 
selecting significant facts and person- 
alities from voluminous records and 
weaving them into a swiftly paced, 
eminently readable story. 

The book also reveals, unfortunate- 
ly, a refusal to see communism for 
what it really is: a dangerous con- 
spiracy aimed at subverting our demo- 
cratic institutions. It reflects, conse- 
quently, little sympathy for the long 
struggle that resulted eventually in driv- 
ing Communists from all positions of 
influence and power in the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers. All that the author 
will concede is that the purge was con- 
summated with a minimum of conces- 
sions to the “hysteria” allegedly preval- 
ent a few years’ ago throughout the 
country. 

For the rest, as I say, Mr. Josephson 
tells his story very well. If one looks 
only at the final result today—a strong 
union with over 400,000 members—it 
is a success story in the best American 
tradition. But if one goes with the 
author chapter by chapter over the 
years from 1891, when scattered locals 
of bartenders and waiters sought a 
naticnal charter from the fledgling 
American Federation of Labor, to the 
dawn of the New Deal, it is a story 
of manifold defeats and precious few 
triumphs, 

Perhaps the greatest defeat of all 
was the adoption of the 18th Amend- 
ment in 1920. The closing of saloons 
and the banning of bars in restaurants 
and hotels practically decimated the 
bartenders—up till that time the back- 
bone of the union. Coinciding with the 
vigorous anti-union, open-shop drive of 
the 1920’s, as well as with the rise of 
racketeering, Prohibition left the union 
prostrate. That it did not die, that it 
survived the loss of two-fifths of its 
membership, was due as much as any- 
thing to the courage and skill of three 
outstanding leaders: Edward Flore, 
Hugo Ernst and Jack Weinberger. To 
a considerable extent the modern union, 
organized on semi-industrial rather than 
on craft lines, is their monument, as 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
is Sidney Hillman’s monument and the 
United Steelworkers, Philip Murray’s. 

Though the text is lively enough as 
it is, the book has been brightened with 
several dozen excellent photographs. It 
is fully documented and has a de- 
tailed and carefully compiled index. All 
in all, Union House Union Bar is a 
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good example of the fine work being 
done these days in exploiting the rich 
vein of U. S. labor history. No one 
interested in modern tirade unions— 
iu how they came to be and what they 
stand for—will want to be without it. 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


Two Generations in Tension 


THE SACRIFICE 
By Adele Wiseman. Viking. 346p. $3.95 


Saul Bellow’s kindly but extravagant 
comparison of a scene from this novel 
to the murder scene in Crime and Pun- 
ishment threw this reviewer into a panic 
of prejudice. Almost every new novel, 
I considered, is said to be the equal if 
not the superior of a great classic; no 
less exalted comparison seems to do. But 
the truth this time is that, though The 
Sacrifice is no classic, and Miss Wise- 
man, a 29-year old Canadian who now 
teaches in London, is no Dostoevski, 
her first novel is very good indeed, It 
is a quiet, skilful, slow-moving explora- 
tion of the delicate and inevitable 
tensions between two generations, a 





story of the precariously situated mem- 
bers of the emigrant class in a Western 
country. 

The subtitle defines the scope of the 
work: a novel of fathers and sons. The 
author has coupled them into a biblical 
frame: the father, Abraham; his retiring, 
heartbroken wife, Sarah; their burdened 
and uncertain son Isaac. Across half the 
world the small Orthodox Jewish family 
flee a Russian pogrom. They start life 
again in Canada, but the shadow of their 
terrible, bloody loss (two older sons, 
boys of great intellectual promise, were 
brutally murdered before their eyes dur- 
ing the pogrom) covers their lives. It 
has made Sarah half-mad. Abraham is 
obsessed with the destiny of the only 
son remaining to him, and Isaac is a 
rebel against his father and, inevitably, 
his faith. 

The novel has two major crises. One 
occurs when Isaac, whose heart is bad 
after a serious childhood illness, dashes 
into a burning synagogue to rescue the 
Torah, and thus hastens his own death. 
The other is when Abraham, driven by 
the loss of his son and his wife and his 
dreams, and by the recriminations and 
bitterness of Ruth, his daughter-in-law, 











to read and ponder. 
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It he NEVER 


by REV. LOUIS BOUYER 
Translated by A. V. Littledale 


One of the most important works yet to appear on the ques- 
tion of Protestantism. A bold claim, but one that the reader 
will find justified. Father Bouyer, a priest of the French Oratory, 
professor of Spiritual Theology at the renowned Institut Cath- 
olique, and‘a former Protestant minister, presents a lucid and 
penetrating analysis of the fundamental differences between 
Protestantism and Catholicism. He considers the main principles 
of the Reform and shows that positive elements demand the 
Catholic Church for their full flowering. With sympathetic insight 
he discusses the apparent paradox of the deep agreement that 
exists between the profound reality of the Catholic Church and 
the authentic Christian aspirations which are to be found in 
the Protestant principles, An excellent book for all Christians 
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murders a woman of the town who tries 
to seduce him. 

Both are profound moral moments. 
Isaac acts against conviction and out uf 
an ancient, instinctive respect, and Ab- 
raham, in the moment of seduction, 
murders Laiah because she is “the 
shadow . . . the emptiness . . . the fruit 
without seed” he fears he is becoming 
now that he is bereft of all the living he 
has loved. 

The novel comes to a muted, ex- 
hausted close. Madness and blood and 
passion are spent. The grandson Moses, 
a musician, goes to visit his grandfather 
in the madhouse. “I have built a crecked 
house for you,” the old man says sadly 
to the young boy. There is one signifi- 
cant moment of understanding as they 
hold hands, and then Moses, who has 
caught an obscure but comforting 
glimpse of his grandfather’s God and his 
grandfather, rides off to face his fellow- 
men without bitterness. 

A wise book, a carefully written and 
considered book, and one full of the 
genuine emotion of a deeply felt ex- 
perience, this will amply satisfy the 
thoughtful reader of fiction. 

Doris GRUMBACH 


TERESA OF AVILA, THE WOMAN 
By Winifred Nevin. Bruce. 169p. $3.50 


No one can comprehend a woman, or 
a group of women, more adequately 
than a representative from the “devoto 
femineo sexu.” In this racy, comprehen- 
sive, gossipy discussion of a great saint, 
mystic, reformer and writer, and of the 
daughters she founded and the ob- 
stacles she encountered, a very human 
womanliness is discovered as the touch- 
stone of the greatness of one of his- 
tory’s greatests, Teresa of Avila. With 
an entirely feminine intuition, a keen 
sense of humor, a delicacy of touch and 
a journalist’s nose for news, the author 
has produced an entirely new study of 
one of the most written-about women in 
the world. 

The book indicates clearly the rela- 
tion between nature and grace. God 
selects His instruments relative to their 
human characteristics and molds their 
faults of temperament by His grace, 
using even these natural failings for the 
furtherance of His designs—provided 
only that a soul be entirely yielded to 
Him. After twenty years of struggle 


: Teresa gives in to the Master, and from 
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then on races in a mighty effort to catch 
up with Him. A more lethargic or even 
a less tempestuous temperament could 
scarcely have established, much less 
solidified, the Discalced Carmelite re- 
form. 

Teresa the woman moves the reader 
to laughter often, and sometimes to 
tears. Her dread of what people may 





sometimes say, her occasional fears of 
being laughed at—these are endearing 
Teresian weaknesses which awaken 
both sympathy and a realization that 
saints are not so different from us lesser 
ones after all. The warm-hearted, im- 
petuous, impulsive Teresa de Ahumada 
remains essentially herself to the last 
rapture, winning friends who, if they 
cannot meet the mystic on the top of 
the mount of perfection, can understand 
her from its base. 

Too often the saints are divorced from 
reality in the presentation of their inti- 
mate spiritual struggles and achieve- 
ments. This book provides a charming 
antidote. Sr. M. Dominic, RB.G.s. 


THE SOUND OF WAVES 


By Yukio Mishima. Translated by 
Meredith Weatherby. Knopf. 183p. $3. 


This delicate love story takes place in 
the fresh, windswept air of a small Jap- 
anese island, in an almost idyllic atmos- 
phere of simplicity and goodness. There 
reverence for the gods, expressed both in 
supplication and in thanksgiving, plays 
an important part in the hard lives, and 
hope, seeded in kindness and justice, 
protects and fosters love. 

The young author tells, with pleasing 
spareness of language (and with only an 
occasional awkwardness in the transla- 
tion) of the shy awakening of love in 
two innocents: Shinji, poor helper in a 
fishing boat, and Hatsue, expert pearl 
diver and daughter of a successful ship- 
owner. Touched with scandal because of 
imprudence and the jealousy of another 
girl, they gradually recapture their repu- 
tations through their own gentle dignity 
and the sense of responsibility of neigh 
bors and families. 
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Yukio Mishima writes with obvious 
reverence for physical strength—with 
admiration for the sinewy resilience of 
the fisherman, won by constant struggle 
with the sea, and for the perfection of 
the female form, shaped and firmed in 
the arduous work of penetrating the 
ocean depths. He shows a frankly 
sensual delight in contemplating the 
women, who dive naked for the pearl 
gathering and come up cold and ex- 
hausted to dry themselves by beach fires 
and indulge in friendly rivalry over their 
figures, untroubled by considerations of 
modesty. 

Sexual purity is quite another matter; 
in that regard the natives of Uta-Jima, 
the Song Island, are straightlaced. The 
lovers know passion but not its fulfil- 
ment, and when finally betrothed, feel 
the tranquility of freedom within the 
moral code to which they were born, 
“never once having been estranged from 
the providence of the gods.” 











Poetic ink drawings by Yoshinori 
Kinoshita enhance the chapter headings 
of this pretty book, for the original of 
which, published in Japan, Mr. Mishima 
won the 1954 Shinchosha Literary 
Prize. Magyjoriz HoLuicANn 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 
By Nancy Mitford (ed.). Harper. 156p. $3 


This “enquiry into the identifiable 
characteristics of the English aristoc- 
racy” provides what the blurb calls 
“sophisticated fun about the speech and 
manners of the English upper classes.” 
If you’re tired of an evening, but nei- 
ther sleepy nor desirous of wasting time, 
this symposium of Olympian articles 
and rejoinders can furnish a couple of 
hours of light enlightenment, 

Professor Alan Ross of England’s 
Birmingham University wrote an article 
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MEDICAL ETHICS 


The latest word on a subject over twenty-three centuries old 
by Edwin F. Healy, S.J., of the Gregorian University, Rome. 
Medical Ethics, xxii + 440 pages, 6.00 
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Contributions to the arts and sciences 


by members of the Society of Jesus 


BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES 
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DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY 


Reidy 3.50 
Curran 3.00 


Curry 3.50 


MASTER ALCUIN, LITURGIST Ellard 4.00 


and textbooks, too 
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“Upper Class English Usage”—here pre- 
sented in simplified form—in 1954 for 
a Finnish periodical. While the Finns 
reacted with restraint, another writer 
commented on some of its sections for 
an English public. Thus began a really 
smashing to-do. 

Ross reveals that only their language 
today distinguishes the English upper 
classes, for “they are neither cleaner, 
richer, nor better educated than any- 
body else.” One wonders then why they 
are classed as “upper”! At any rate Ross 
analyzes distinctive upper-class usage 
in writing form (correspondence, etc.) 
and in pronunciation and vocabulary. 
According to this essay in sociological 
linguistics (language forms as indica- 
tive of social division), you just haven’t 
a chance to make the Uppers unless 
you say “article” for “jerry” or “pot,” 
“wealthy” for “rich,” “ill” for “sick,” 
“serviette” for “napkin,” “radio” for 
“wireless,” and so on, Nor can you train 
yourself for elevation to that lofty social 
plane, for you're bound to slip some- 
time, and then, boy, “you’ve ’ad it!” 

Nancy Mitford, editor of the volume, 
writer of the inflammatory piece and 
herself an “Honorable,” likens “an aris- 
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tocracy in a republic” to “a chicken 
whose head has been cut off—lively 
but dead.” Poking back-handed but 
somehow respectful fun at England’s 
apparently receding Uppers, she in- 
evitably incurs mill retorts from 
peers, betters and lessers. For nothing 
so incites the British, say such as Toyn- 
bee and Waugh, as a public row involv- 
ing class. Russell Lynes’ delightfully 
witty introduction, Evelyn Waugh’s no 
less enjoyable “open letter” to Hon. 
Nancy Mitford, and other snatches from 
this book contribute to pleasurable and 
even informative reading. 

Though it’s probably not “cricket” 
and certainly not “upper” to say so, this 
book would go well with “Cheers!” 

JoserH B. SCHUYLER 


A CORNISH WAIF’S STORY 
By Emma Smith. Dutton. 191p. $3 


It is almost impossible today, in an 
age when advanced sociology is pre- 
occupied with odd betterment schemes 
for the young idea, to think of Oliver 
Twist as anyone bu! the most fictional 
of characters of a very bygone day. 
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At last! 
The full story of 
CARDINAL 


MINDSZENTY’S 
martyrdom 


— and of the systematic destruction of 
religion in Communist Hungary. Based 
on eye-witness accounts and under- 
ground reports. “A first rate book.” 
—San Francisco Examiner. $4.50 


IN SILENCE 
I SPEAK 


By GEORGE N. SCHUSTER 
Author of Religion Behind the Iron Curtain 
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IF YOU ARE UNDER 80 
YOU ARE NOT TOO OLD 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE 


Let us tell you how you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final ex- 
penses without burdening your fam- 
ily. 

You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 

Write today for free information. 
Simply mail postcard or letter (giv- 
ing age) to Old American Ins. Co., 
3 W. 9th, Dept. L907P, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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Yet simply and artlessly, Emma 
Smith (a necessary pseudonym) tells 
in her autobiography of a childhood for 
which Dickensian is the only and in- 
sistent term. And this English child- 
hood was only at the turn of the 
century, for Mrs. Smith is but now in 
her early sixties, 

It is the story of an unwanted child, 
illegitimate and therefore with an 
added curse, born in a workhouse and 
callously disposed of when her care 
became burdensome to a brutish itiner- 
ant organ grinder and his slattern wife. 
At five the child begged for ‘coins as 
the organ played; as she grew older 





she sang in the streets. The organ 
grinder, a Fagin—for the analogy to 
Oliver Twist is uneasily close to the 
reader—took carnal liberties with her; 
so that, in a series of unbelievable mis- 
understandings on the part of profes- 
sional Christian do-gooders of that day, 
she was handed on, both physically 
and morally innocent, as a suspected 
child prostitute, finally to rest in a 
convent-penitentiary. 

The convent was Anglican and not 
Catholic, the nuns a sort of Church of 
England approximation of the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd. The convent 
episodes and atmosphere may seem a 
little odd to Catholic eyes; and there 
must have been many things in her 
association with the real penitents that 
Mrs. Smith in her decent reticence has 
not chosen to tell. But the convent 
brought her somewhat of love and 
much of tolerance and undoubtedly 
helped create the woman of gentle 
forgiveness she seems now, for the book 
is written with great serenity and be- 
nignity. 

The author tells frankly if gently of 
the hideousness of her life as a child, 
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the unbelievable wretchedness of rage 
and flophouses and aching and fester- 
ing feet and sores and of the scorn of 
other children. Yet she does it with 
calm detachment and with little re- 
proach for those who neglected or 
mistreated her. It is the unveiling of 
the progress she made toward an inner 
nobility of acceptance that, despite the 
pitiful squalidness of much of her story, 
gives the book a shining quality, and 
makes it a most unusually human 
document. Doran Hur.ey 


WHY BLAME THE ADOLESCENT? 
By Sister Mary Michael, I.H.M. McMul- 
len. 178p. $2.75 


The special contribution that Sister Mary 
Michael has made to the literature on 
the problems of the adolescent is her 
evaluation of the spiritual forces at work 
in the battle against the world, the flesh 
and the devil. She addresses her book 
primarily to parents and teachers and 
arranges it somewhat like a question 
box. The very title of the book is a ques- 
tion and nine out of the fifteen chapter 
headings are in the form of questions: 
“Are Conflicts or Complexes Necessary?” 
“Are Our Dull Adolescents Problems?” 
“Are Adolescents Too Sophisticated to 
Pray?” I can’t say that the answers are 
always as clear as the questions, but the 
author’s suggestions about the part pray- 
er and the liturgy play in the training of 
the adolescent are certain to be of value 
to parent or teacher. 

However, this is not simply a book 
of spiritual guidance. The author faces 
concrete problems, such as drinking and 
smoking, dating, spending money and 
care in the choice of friends. It is a 
book about the normal youngster and 
the difficulties he must face on the path 
to maturity. The author has obviously 
had long experience in dealing with 
youth and knows their concrete prob- 
lems. , 

This book might have made easier 
reading if it had had a more personal 
touch about it. It does not purport to 
be a case book, but some case material 
would have relieved what at times be- 
comes the monotony of accumulated af- 
firmations. Maurice F. MEYERS 


THE MENNINGER STORY 
By Walker Winslow. Doubleday. 337p. $5 


Visits to the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., have undoubtedly inspired many 
people, particularly doctors, to go home 
and found a similar organization. One 
of these visitors who brought his dream 
to fruition was Dr. Charles F. Men- 
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ninger; the year of his visit was 1908. 

Upon his return to his home his de- 
cision was prayerfully made—he would 
some day start a clinic and, God willing, 
his boys would assist him. The eldest of 
the lads was scarcely in his teens and, 





while no attempt was made to influence 
any of them, the plans and the hopes 
of a clinic were carefully nurtured. 

The story of the Menninger Clinic is 
essentially the story of the Menninger 
family. Two boys joined the father, the 
mother in the background, influential 
in her character, her piety and her de- 
votion to duty. Each of the men brought 
his own particular talents to the organi- 
zation. The father, an_ intellectual 
curiosity and integrity; the oldest son, 
his own brilliant, restless, mercurial 
self; and the youngest, a quiet dignity, 
diplomacy and kindness. 
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All were good doctors to begin with 
and the clinic leaned toward psychiatry 
because that was the most exciting and 
most promising of all of the new medi- 
cal specialties. Each of the doctors had 
an abiding interest in people and showed 
a sincere desire to help with their prob- 
lems. 

The great impetus to the clinic, which 
had been functioning quietly, came at 
the close of World War II. By that time 
Doctor Will had become General Will, 
the Chief of Army psychiatry. As the 





Epwarp R. O’Connor is a former 
teacher of political science at 
Washington University (St. 
Louis) and the University of 
Texas. 

Joun J. O'Connor is professor of 
history at Georgetown’s School 
of Foreign Service. 

Doris GRuMBACH is on the Eng- 
lish faculty at the College of 
St. Rose, Albany. 

Marjorie Howiican has _ long 
been active in the work of the 
Critics’ Forum, Staten Island. 

Doran Hur.ey will be well re- 
membered for his novels deal- 
ing with the Irish-American 
scene, such as Says Mrs. 
Crowley. 

SIstER Mary Dominic, R.G.S., 
is the staff psychologist in a 
school for juvenile delinquents 
in Seattle. 

FrANcis J. BRACELAND, M.D., is 
president of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and director 
of The Institute of Living, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 











new and revivified Veterans’ program 
got under way, it was natural to ask 
Doctor Karl and his clinic to help train 
the applicants for psychiatric _resi- 
dency, particularly because Winter Gen- 
eral Hospital was located in Topeka. 
Very soon Topeka became the center of 
the largest training program for psy- 
chiatry yet known. 

The fortunes of the family and the 
clinic are set forth in this book. The 
joys and successes, the hurdles and the 
problems, all are related by a sympa- 
thetic writer who knows whereof he 
speaks. To set up a clinic was a task in 
the first place, for the good burghers of 
Topeka, like those of other towns, con- 
sidered mental patients as “maniacs” 
and they wanted none of them. It is 
testimony to the integrity and religious 
devotion of the family that the town 
accepted and became proud of them. 
The way was not easy; there were many 
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CONTEMPORARY 
CHURCH ART 
by Anton Henze and 
Theodor Filthaut 


Edited with an Introduction by 
Maurice Lavanoux 


125 full page photographs of new 
churches and church furnishings in 
Europe and America with 64 pages of 
text. Send for a free descriptive folder 
with photographs—there's no describ- 
ing this book in an ad! $7.50 


ALL THE WAY TO 
HEAVEN 
by Helen Caldwell Day 


A story written round the Catholic 
Union of the Sick, which puts small 
groups of shut-ins in touch by mail. 
They share prayers, news, jokes, offer 
their sufferings together, help each 
other "all the way to heaven." 
Authentic letters of such a group ap- 
pear in the book—they fairly glow 
with faith and cheerfulness. $2.75 


FAITH AND 
PREJUDICE 
and Other Sermons by 
Cardinal Newman 


Nine sermons preached at various 
times after Newman was received into 
the Catholic Church. These are, oddly 
enough, the only Catholic sermons. by 
Newman in print. $2.50 


Order from any bookstore 


The current number of the Trumpet 
contains extracts from the first and 
third of the books above, and a re- 
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To get the Trumpet (and the folder 
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paid, write to Agatha MacGi!l at— 
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Mary AND MODERN MAN 


An unusually interesting way of 
thinking about Our Lady. Intellec- 
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of reflections and proddings drawn 
from the Sunday Epistles by a mast- 
er of the spiritual life, Rev. William 
A. Donaghy, S.J., president of Holy 
Cross College. (List price $3.50) 
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skirmishes and some vituperation on the 
part of the jealous and the uninformed. 
The clinic is now one of the world’s 
outstanding psychiatric centers. 

The book is well written and well 
worth reading. The place of religion in 
this family and their courage in speak- 
ing out about its importance should 
quiet some of the fears of those who 
equate the practice of psychiatry with 
irreligion. 

FRANCES J. BRACELAND 


THE WORD 


The king fell into a rage when he heard 
of it, and sent out his troops to put those 
murderers to death, and burn their city 
(Matt. 22:7; Gospel for 19th Sunday 
after Pentecost. ) 





In the harsh light of this isolated text 
it might appear rather odd to remark 
mildly that the king in our Lord’s pres- 
ent parable represents God. 

We have postulated, in initiating a 
discussion of the love of God, that one 
of the requirements of all love is that 
the object of any affection be clearly 
apprehended, perceived, known. Base- 
ball has a saying about particularly 
fast pitching: “You can’t hit what you 
can’t see.” Similarly, philosophy (com- 
mon sense, that is) declares firmly: 
“You cannot love what you don’t 
know.” If I be asked, “Aren’t you ter- 
ribly fond of dear old x or that nice 
young y?” I can only mutter uncomfort- 
ably that these must be splendid charac- 
ters, indeed; but beyond that handsome 
admission I cannot go. 

Manifestly, then, the first great diffi- 
culty with the first great command- 
ment—Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God—is the problem which St. Thomas 
Aquinas is reputed to have addressed 
to an early professor of his: “What is 
God?” 

If Thomas Aquinas was bothered by 
the question, you and I, good reader, 
need not be specially embarrassed if it 
bothers us. We shall not even be 
alarmed if the answer troubles us: God 
is mystery. 

God is mystery for at least three ex- 
cellent reasons. First, God is invisible, 
intangible and, as it were, inaudible; 
but we are very naturally bewildered by 
what lies beyond the range of our senses. 
Next, God is a pure spirit, having, no 
size, no shape, no dimensions as we 
understand them, no material admixture 
or aspect. But we things of solid clay 
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cannot even imagine a bodiless spirit. 
Finally, God is infinite, and anyone who 
expects to get the infinite completely in- 
side his finite and possibly somewhat 
thick head is not only wildly optimistic, 
but is due for a headache. Professors 
of dogmatic theology are all cast in 
heroic mould. 

Still, we do know a thing or two about 
the mystery that is God. For example, 
we stand in solid possession of the tre- 
mendous truth that God is not a thought 
or a thing or a theory, not an atmos- 
phere or an environment or a blind 
force, not a fate or a fable. God is a 
person: not something, but Someone. 
Indeed—and we might murmur, in all 
reverence, “Here we go again!”—God is 
three Persons: three Persons, but only 
one God. Let us proceed. 

God is not only Someone; He is the 
cnly Someone who really and complete- 
ly and essentially is. 

Perhaps the only practical way to ex- 
pound this second tremendous truth 
about the Divine Majesty is to say that 
everything else that exists merely hap- 
pens to exist. God must be; or, more 
properly as well as more simply, God is. 
I have being because God my Lord gave 
it to me, freely shared His being with 
me. But God is being. If God could 
cease to be, God would not be. The 
declaration may be repetitious, but it 
is essential: God, by the whole force 
of His nature, is. 

Let us pause now for an aspirin or 
two, and a week’s rest. Above all, let us 
pause to speak reverently and repeated- 
ly to that dear God about whom we 
know quite enough in order to adore 
Him, thank Him and—well, love Him. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 


THEATRE 


SAINT JOAN. In his preface to the 
published play George Bernard Shaw 
says: “If Joan had been malicious, self- 
ish, cowardly or stupid, she would have 
been one of the most odious persons 
known to history.” If she had been that 
sort of person, it is doubtful that she 
would have been known to history at 
all, and still more doubtful that Shaw 
would have bothered to write a play 
about her. The Church certainly would 
not have elevated her to sainthood. 
No one would expect Shaw’s drama 
to glow with a devotional aura, and it 
doesn’t. The play is coldly objective in 
execution. Still, it presents a portrait 
of Saint Joan that shines with the in- 
candescence that illumines all great art. 
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We see the warrior maid as she must 
have appeared to Dunois and La Hire, 
feeling the magnetism of her person- 
ality as they must have felt it; and 
our feeling of intimacy with the maid 
deepens our reverence for the saint. 
While portraying Joan as a magni- 
ficent character, Shaw does not feel it 
necessary to attack the churchmen who 
condemned her to the stake. He de- 
scribes them, without apology or special 
pleading, as men who in utmost sin- 
cerity defended their faith according 
to their lights. Indeed, Cauchon, Bishop 
of Beauvais, who conducted the trial, 
seems almost as tortured in spirit as the 
girl accused of heresy. If this is tink- 


ering with history, it does not affect the | 


virility of the drama. 


To say that Siobhan McKenna offers | 


a fine, persuasive interpretation of the 
character is only to repeat what has 
been said of several others, since only 
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first-rate actresses are ever given an 
opportunity to appear in the role. Miss 
McKenna’s performance, however, has 
a ruggedness that lends authority to 
Joan’s relish for the camp and her 
ability to handle men without resorting 
to feminine wiles. It is not surprising 
that her Joan was acclaimed in Dublin 
and London. 

Kent Smith gives a stalwart per- 
formance as the Earl of Warwick who 
includes politics in his military strategy. 
lan Keith’s portrayal of the distraught 
Cauchon is truly impressive, while the 
cunning inquisitor and the sagacious 
Archbishop of Rheims are skilfully ren- 
dered by Thayer David and Frederic 
Tozere. Michael Wagner handles the 
frivolous but cagey Dauphin with an 
appropriately light-handed touch, and 
Earle Hyman and Arch Johnson are 
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University of Scranton 


Located in the heart of the anthracite region, the Uni- 
versity of Scranton was the first Catholic institution of 
higher education in northeastern Pennsylvania. Its new 
million-dollar Science Building was opened this fall. 
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Spring Hill Coll. (Mobile) ....LAS-C-Ed-N-Sce-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 
Loyola U. (Los Angeles)...... LAS-C-E-G-L-AFROTC 
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Univ. of Detroit 
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MISSOURI 
Rockhurst Coll. (Kansas City), ............... LAS-C 
St. Louis Univ............ LAS-C-D-E-G-L-M-N-S-Sy 
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OHIO 

John Carroll Univ. (Cleveland) ...LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier Univ. (Cincinnaii)....... LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
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St. Joseph’s Coll. (Philadelphia).............. LAS-C 
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WASHINGTON 

G Univ. (S 





kane) 

LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 
Seattle Univ. .............. LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown Univ. 
LAS-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


W. VIRGINIA 
GIDE 6.0 biicincccies case tecdeavecubedacete LAS 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette eae Bea Be} 
LAS-C E-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 





KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Liberal Arts and E Engineering 
Sciences FS Foreign Service 
G Graduate Schoct 


—- {R Industrial Relations 
D Dentistry J Journalism 
Ed Education L Law 


5 
M Medicine Sp Speech 
~ pnt ol Officers ee Corps 
S Social Work AROTC—A 
Sy Seismology Station NROTC—Navy 
Se Science AFROTC—Air Force 
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PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 

415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, some of your voca- 
tional literature. 


Name ...... Age.. 
J 

En ee ee 

City /..sione. . State: .... 






















YOUR ORGANIZAT 
WHEN sets CHRISTMAS Canoe 


Sell finest Catholic cards, wraps, gifts with 
true Christmas theme. Low prices to you! 
Write, on | organization letterhead, for 
P ti an 
FREE CARD SAMPLES 
FATHER GALES, DEPT. A 
260 SUMMIT AVE., ST. PAUL 2, MINN. 























otices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot. Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—51”, 6”, 6%”, and 7”—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, 5. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD AND 
GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends samples 
of our new 1956 Christmas and All-Occa- 
sion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn to 100% profit. No experi- 
ence necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today for samples on approval. Regal Greet- 
ings, Dept. 1, Ferndale, Michigan. 


o~? 





SCARCE CHESTERTON AND BELLOC 
BOOKS. 250 titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 
3116 North Keating, Chicago 41, Illinois. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting done to order. Reasonable. ST. 
BENEDICT STUDIO, Westport, Conn. 
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convincing as the practical Dunois and 
the impetuous La Hire. 

Presented by T. Edward Hambleton 
and Norris Houghton at the Phoenix, 
the production is admirable in every 
respect, with a slight reservation in ref- 
erence to Albert Marre’s direction. In 
the post-trial scenes, except the epilog, 
the actors tend to lower their voices and 
some of their lines elude the ear. 

A well-written dramatization of St. 
Joan’s public career can get along with 
a minimum of scenery and stage ac- 
cessories, as was shown in Maxwell An- 
derson’s Joan of Lorraine; and Shaw’s 
play is infinitely better written. Still, 
Klaus Holm’s tastefully designed set- 
tings and Robert Fletcher's colorful 
costumes lend opulence to the produc- 
tion without distracting attention from 
the play. Saint Joan has been booked to 
play at the Phoenix for only eight 
weeks. What a pity! 


THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
FILMS 


LUST FOR LIFE (MGM) is a sympa- 
thetic, seriously undertaken biography 
of the painter Vincent Van Gogh. In at 
least one aspect, visual beauty, it is an 
unqualified success. Producer John 
Houseman has gained access to upward 
of one hundred Van Gogh paintings. 
These, reproduced on the screen with 
remarkable fidelity (the color process is 
called MetroColor), have been worked 
into the film by director Vincente Min- 
nelli with a fine sense for their dramatic 
as well as esthetic value. In addition, 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a the production, photographed in Europe 


and often in its precise locale, is so de- 
signed that, in scene after scene, the 
film itself is a recreation of other Van 
Gogh paintings. Visually the effect is 
stunning. 

Though the movie certainly intends 
to be kind to its erratic genius-hero and 
to plead, in general, the case of the 
dedicated artist, it is not in other ways 
so successful. Van Gogh was a tragic 
figure, with his hypersensitive distaste 
for ugliness and evil, his utter inability 
to come to terms with the everyday 
world, his fanatic, single-minded com- 
pulsion to paint and his periods of in- 
sanity culminating in suicide. But unless 
the man’s inner turmoil is projected as 
clearly as the surface manifestations of 
it (which Kirk Douglas has been un- 
able to do), he becomes unfortunately 
also slightly comic. 

Despite his unhappy existence, Van 
Gogh had one priceless asset which few 
struggling artists can hope to duplicate. 


America ¢ 


He had a comparatively prosperous, al- 
together sympathetic and understanding 
brother. This Good Samaritan subsi- 
dized him, extricated him from jams, 
risked his livelihood in an effort to sell 
his paintings and never once lost faith 
in him or suggested that he abandon 
painting in behalf of something that 
might pay the rent. English actor James 
Donald plays the brother with so much 
perception and resourcefulness that one 
wonders whether, had he played Van 
Gogh, he might not have found the miss. 
ing key to the inner man. 

Director Minnelli apparently shares 
this high estimate of Donald’s acting, 
The film frequently employs a common 
device in screen story telling: a letter 
from Van Gogh, read on the sound 
track, explains sequences photographed 
without dialog. In this case, however, 
the voice on the sound track belongs to 
the recipient of the letters rather than, 
as is logical and customary, to their 
writer. 

Art lovers will find much in the film 
to admire. I doubt, however, that it is 
successful in its broader purpose: to ex- 
plain the artistic temperament in its 
extreme form to the mass movie audi- 
ence. [L of D: A-IT] 


ATTACK! (United Artists) has ac- 
quired considerable publicity because 
the Department of Defense refused it 
the cooperation it usually extends for 
the making of war films and more re- 
cently expressed displeasure when the 
finished product was shown at the 
Venice Film Festival. Their objection, 
that the film gives something less than 
a flattering portrait of the armed forces, 
has some merit, but if applied consist- 
ently would rule out most of the war 
dramas ever made. 

The fact of the matter is that Attack, 
like a great deal of drama, is concerned 
with an extreme case, specifically with 
a company commander (Eddie Albert) 
who is a coward and a battalion com- 
mander (Lee Marvin) whose postwar 
political ambitions depend on keeping 
the craven captain’s military record 
officially clean. To balance _ these 
noisome characters, however, the cast 
also includes a courageous if unstable 
lieutenant (Jack Palance), another lieu- 
tenant of unshakable integrity (well 
played by newcomer William Smithers) 
and a picturesque assortment of raffish 
but brave GI’s (Robert Strauss, Buddy 
Ebsen, Richard Jaeckel). The battle 
scenes are unusually powerful, though 
they include a few gratuitous horro:s 
such as a soldier being crushed against 
a building by a tank. [L of D: A-IT] 

Morera WALSH 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1956 
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Maryland 


COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 


OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Training, Nursing, Medical Tech- 
nology, and Business. 





Michizan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College 
for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 


and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister ‘students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 





Schools and Colleges 








Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One-hundred-acre campus. 
Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,”’ ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ the ‘‘400.’’ 


ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 





New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
400-Acre Campus 
One Hour from New York City 
Accredited by Middle States Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





New York 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





New York 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism. Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce, Education, Teacher 
Training. Approved by the Association of 
American Universities, Campus _ bordering 
Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 

campus. 


Forty Minutes From New York City 





COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A. and 
B.S. in Ed. degrees. Prepares for secondary 
and elementary school teaching; nursing; 
business; social work; chemistry and biology 
research; laboratory technology; creative 
writing; pre-medical; music; and allied fields. 
A fully accredited college for women. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. 


For further information address the Registrar 




















Lett. fro 


to his qQ Pasto, 
Aishion, 
rs. 


Dear Parishioners: 


Your parish has a Catholic Reading Service available 
for you in your church. In it you will find reading for varied 
tastes and for nearly every Catholic need. First there is your 
diocesan newspaper. It provides three things that are necessary 
for you, besides offering much that is useful and interesting: 


1. Official publication of diocesan regulations and 
statements in the complete, official wording of 
the Chancery Office. 

2. The exact words of Papal statements and careful 
explanations by experts on subjects frequently 
omitted or misunderstood by the secular press. 

3. One place where you can be sure to find news of 
many Catholic events. 


In your parish rack you will also find pamphlets on as 
many subjects as you are interested in. The wider your interests, 
the more pamphlets we will supply. Let us know and they will be 


made available for you. 


As for magazines, we cannot display them all, since 
there are 33 Catholic magazines printed in the U.S.A. You will 
find, however, a representative selection of different types. 


This week we want to bring to your attention one of the 
leading Catholic journals in the country--the weekly AMERICA. 
You know how frequently it is quoted by our diocesan papers, by 
national magazines, newscasts and news services because it can be 
counted on to give a clear, sane position on difficult problems. 
More people should read it regularly. 


AMERICA is not light reading, but it is easy to read 
because it is clear, packed with information and ideas, up-to- 
the-minute on news events, world-wide in its Catholic outlook. 


This week we recommend that more of you start reading 
AMERICA. 


NOTE TO PASTORS: Special bulk rates available for your parish racks. Drop a 
card to AMERICA, Dept. 929, 70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








